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INTELLECTUAL CULTURE. 


Wuerner that exclusive homage which is everywhere paid to 
science, literature, and mental discipline, is in accordance with true 
expediency and conducive to man’s best welfare, is an inquiry of no 
ordinary interest, and one that may well arrest the thoughts and claim 
the careful consideration of every well-wisher to his race. It may 
even be questioned whether the ambition of the age is not directed so 
much towards these as often, in many respects, to defeat its own aim. 
By seeking too soon to mature the mind, we suppress the rich play of 
fancy, wither the early blossoms of affection and hurry the intellect 
itself to death like a breathless stag. ‘True, genuine culture disap- 
pears under the mechanical process of learning by rote mere forms and 
grammatical niceties. ‘The dead letter is exalted over the living in- 
tellect, and a hackneyed memory preferred to the spontaneous gush of 
rich, native feeling. Winged Genius is bound to books, and even in 
the short fights her chains permit, she is languid and weary and 
shows little of that elastic, energetic power, that she displays in free- 
dom. ‘The mind made a packhorse during the period of a and 
only valued for the burden it can bear, will seldom in after life present 
worthier traits than became the drudgery of its earlier years. It is thus 
that natural endowments are stifled, while the frivolous attainments of 
education soon decay, and its deceived devotee is left too late to 
mourn the acquirements of such habits of mind, as altogether disqualify 
lor vigorous, independent exertion on untrodden paths, or for struggling 
manfully with the difficulties of life. 

But whatever may be the effect of a too ardent pursuit of intellectu- 
al culture in counteracting its own end, this is not the point of view 
from which we propose at present to consider it. The disposition 
everywhere manifested to regard it as a substitute for morality, as an in- 
strument which of itself alone shall promote virture and suppress vice, 
seems to us to be a far more dangerous feature of the mistaken zeal 


which is expended upon it. Knowledge, not divine, but emphatically 
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human, if we may judge from the actions of men, is considered the 
only thing requisite in meliorating and bettering their condition. Pa. 
rents seek it as of the utmost consequence to their children ; philap. 
thropists speak of it as though it alone was the source of all the hu. 
manizing results of civilization ; and governments claiming to depend 
for their permanency and well being upon the virtue of their people, resi 
satisfied with their condition and their prospects, if they are only 
assured that the “ schoolmaster is abroad.” Now so far as it is sought 
as a means by which to improve the outward circumstances of men— 
as a stepping stone to individual success and prosperity, or by which 
to increase wealth, comforts, and luxury in the aggregate, perhaps 
there can be no reason for complaint. With this end in view, if kep: 
subservient to, it may be made essentially to assist the cause of mo- 
rality. But when the intellectual faculties are made synonymous with 
the moral; when it is considered that mere intellectual knowledge js 
productive of all the humanizing influences of education upon man’s 
natural rudeness avd perversity ; when it seems to be thought that a 
comprehension of the order and harmony that exists throughout the 
universe shall open the fitness of good actions and conduct, and lend 
to their practice ; when all these things, if not openly asserted, are at 
least tacitly assented to, and the whole tendency of the age based upon 
them ; we beg leave to dissent and express some of the reasons 
which have guided us, as well as some of the dangers to which 
such suppositions must inevitably lead. 

No truth can be plainer than this—both intellectual and moral cul- 
ture perform a distinct function in man’s education. Each has 1 sepa- 
rate end in view, and a separate class of faculties upon which to act, 
but which lie nearly or quite dormant tll developed by external influ- 
ences. Since the moral powers are undoubted!y the direct agents in 
“capes Ra better nature, the understanding can only tend to that result 

y its indirect influence upon these. But how shall they influence 
these, if they have not been previously excited, or itself supplied with 
moral precepts by which to excite them? Can at electrify them by 
induction? Will the most luxuriant growth of one plant, throw lie 
and vigor into another by its side’? or can the coin bear an impression 
different from its mould’? No more can mathematical discipline 
bring into exercise those impulses which lead men to embrace virtue 
and shun vice. Latent heat in ice or latent water in a rock are not 
seen before they encounter the chemist’s skill, nor can a moral culture 
be produced without the precepts of morality. What kind of a moral 
decalogue, the most vigorous study or the most perfect comprehension 
of Euclid’s propositions might lead one to form, we shall leave it for 
others to decide ! 

It may be supposed that this is an extreme case. Other departments 
of knowledge may be thought more favorable to elucidate moral truth 
Some may contend that the fiat of the intellect can deduce it from the 
premises of scientific facts. But comparatively few, if any, we think, 
will be found who can frame rules of morality by ana prion concep 
tion of reason from these. However extended its knowledge of na 
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ural laws, the intellect cannot, unaided and unassisted by previously 
drawn moral conclusion, derive therefrom one precept of virtue. 
There is no analogy which would lead us to conclude that all the dis- 
coveries of science in the outer world can exorcise from man those 
demons, appetite and passion, 
“Which impair 
The strength of better thoughts.” 


it is true the mind has a more direct connection with the heart, and 
vou suppose perhaps that an acquaintance with its powers and facul- 
ties will afford a basis on which to build. But here also we conceive 
vou will be found in an error. Sensation may instruct us with proofs 
as palpable as its own impressions, in what mysterious manner it com- 
municates itself to the mind; reason may demonstrate the modes of 
its operations ull they are all as evident and clear as its own conclu- 
sions, and imagination may paint with its own bright beams of light, 
the way of its workings, without conveying to us one deduction of mo- 
rality. Even our utmost study of those faculties upon which the 
moral feelings depend, though it forward us in learning their nature, 
will notin their practice. In analyzing the emotions with which man- 
kind contemplate virtue and vice, we only find uaion in disunion; “ the 
jairbody is presented in dismembered conceptions ; the living spirit 
a mauger skeleton of words.” What wonder then, that the innate 
ieeling does not recognize itself in such a copy, or that its utmost 
scrutiny fails to discover one familiar lineament! What wonder that 
one may wander through the whole labarynth of thought, association, 
sud passion, when thus expressed, without finding means by which to 
slhootone ray of moral light into the dark chamber of the heart; while 
iirtue, on the other hand, tannen tree like, is often seen growing most 
vigorously, when rooted in intellectual barrenness ! 

Morality is so interwoven with those other departments of knowl- 
elge, which come under the general name of literature, that they can- 
wot be studied without unraveling some of the moral threads. Yet 
the estimation in which they are held is based upon their intellectual, 
wot their moral excellence, and for this very reason, we believe, they 
are olten found evineing so little of an ennobling influence. Hence 
that class of individuals who make this province of learning their es- 
pecial study, are not those generally, according to all accounts, whose 
conduct has been most irreproachable. Whether it be owing to errors 
in the present system of education, or be its own inherent quality, or 
Whatever else be the cause, the fact is undeniable, that the evil propen- 
sities of those who are, par excellence, literary men, are lessened only 
in deformity, and not in grossness. ‘The suppression of the few 
more palpable atrocities is more than made up by the fruitful crop of 
swaller vices. ‘he unfolding of the mere intellectual faculties edu- 
cates new wants and renders men more fastidious. It adds a new 
impulse to the lightning shafts of passion which are ever operating 
in the mind. It gives a keener relish for those enticing pleasures 
which throw a splendor around the glittering summits of society— 
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pleasures that have a fair outside, but within are filled with the mos: 
rotten selfishness ; and the pursuit of which will silence the nobles 
dictates. While we admit then that the general influence of mere in. 
tellectual culture may polish the manners, refine the taste, and, in many 
respects, render the character nobler and better, we deny that the 
utmost of its refining process can extract from the heart truly kind 
affections; and though it changes the form it does not the nature of man’s 
evil desires. All his vices appear again, modified in the severer attn. 
butes of Cynic brutality, or under the more enticing cover of Epicu. 
rean voluptuousness. 

Such then we consider the general influence of those studies tha 
appeal only to the understanding. If our inferences are correct, we 
think we can see in the over-refined intellectuality of our age, the 
source of that increasing lawlessness and profligacy, in both public and 
private life, which fills the breast of the philanthropist with sorrow 
and fear. Yet it is because itis sought as an end that we object to the 
morbid desire with which intellectual culture is pursued. It is the 
mind which, unguided by a well-directed will, seeks to search knowledge 
with saucy looks that is blinded, or finds it a treacherous meteor of 
delusion. It is only when the springs of learning flow unblended with 
the waters of a pure heart, that scientific enlightenment is to be feared. 
The intellectual lumination that streams through the dark house 


“In which the soul is pent,” 


when used as a means, both facilitates and is in some degree the indis- 
pensable accompaniment of morality. ‘The improvement of the pow- 
ers of apprehending truth, enables us the more readily and firmly 
lay hold of moral truth. Under the benign influence of religion and 
morality, what was before a dismal waste, friged and forbidding, becomes 
fresh, bright, and beautiful. Science, instead of corrupting the heart, 
becomes a precious visitant, and whatsoever we deeply drink from the 
soul of things, cherishes and feeds our moral faculties and fixes in 
firmer seats our moral strength. 


THE MELANCHOLY MAN. 


Ir is one of the loveliest evenings that surly old Winter ever brings 
Snugly ensconced in my little sanctum sanctorum, I look out at | 
window, and all Nature seems to invite me forth to enjoy her smiles. 
The stars laugh and twinkle in their deep expanse of blue. A pure 
virgin mantle of snow rests lightly upon the earth, and its frosty flakes, 
ting in the playful moonbeams, impart a splendor, such as would 

| the diamonds of Tejuco or Golconda, if strewed around with 
lavish hand. ‘The sleigh-riders too are brisk and gay. Their voices 
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and on their countenances not one single ray of hope or joy ever 
gleams. Philosophers they are not, who professedly shut themselves 
out from the empty vanities of life, the better to commune with Na- 
ture and with Nature's God. Hermits they are not, who bury them- 
selves in solitude, because disgusted with the crimes and follies of 
their race. Monks they are not, who think by a course of stern and 
sullen asceticism, that “this spiritual can put off the carnal, and 
this corraptuble put on incorruption,” even though God hath ordained, 
that in this world it shall never be so. But the vanities of life they 
do despise ; its follies and crimes they hate, and of all its sensual 
pleasures they are heartily sick. 

Hence the Melancholy Man of the present day, though he does not 
bear the romantic name of abbot, monk, or hermit, serves to identify 
those mysterious personages with actual life and blood. In common 
with them, he has a just appreciation of the awful reality of life, and 
if he seeks retirement at all, like them he seeks to commune with 
Nature in her grandest forms. His feelings are deep and sad, and find 
harmonious expression only in the gloomy and profound. ‘The music 
that most delights his ear, is the deep-toned thunder that rolls and 
reverberates from cloud to cloud, and from mountain side to mountain 
sile. ‘The paths he delights to tread are by the deep blue sea. ‘There 
the constant murmur of the breakers lulls his mind to meditation, 
and in the mighty ocean that rolls at his feet he loves to behold 


“The glorious mirror where the Almighty’s form 
Glasses itself in tempests ; the image of Eternity, 
The throne of the Inxvistpie.” 


His favorite retreat is in the woodland glen, or on the mossy moun- 
tain side. ‘The temple in which he most delights to worship is beneath 
VOL. XI. 20 


sound clearly, and their beils jingle merrily through the sull air. | ee ie 
ra my eyes within. The glowing embers of the grate send forth ae 
their cheerful rays, and the old arm chair, without an occupant, sits in- be 4 
vitingly by. On the table are lying choicest morsels of fancy, poesy, 
and wit. ‘There are Carlyle’s vivid sketches of Heroes in History ; a % 
Burns’ more humble though humorous .pictures of Tam O'Shanter, 3 4 
and his Auld Grey Maggie, and Dickens’ last chirp, chirp, chirp! of pf 
the Cricket On ‘The Hearth. But trom all these pleasures of sense, “owe 
or even of the imagination, my mind turns away, and, by very con- 3 7h) 
trast, 18 led to contemplate the sad condition of him, who, though ae 
placed in the midst of this world of happiness, enjoys it not: | mean * ty 
the Melancholy Man—of all God's creatures the most pitiable, and yet " ie 
the least pitied. 
As our own lile glides so cheerily along, we are ever prone to forget {" 7 & 
that any other person is less happy than ourselves, or than the busy yrs 
crowd around us. We forget that beneath all this glitter, and noise, ae 
and hilarity, apparent upon the surface of society, there are these who fs) 
spend each live-long day in the gloomier shades below. Even hke ig 
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the solemn arches and lofty domes of the forest trees. There the deep 
swelling music of the waterfall, and the bolder notes of the raging winds, 
unite and tune his heart to the Creator's praise. 
‘The most singular example we have ever heard, of any one who 
has actually led a hermit’s life in America, was told us of bim who 
took up his residence on Geat Island, at the very brink of Niagara. 
In the selection of this place of hermitage, he manifested a taste so 
noble and refined, that we cannot but allude to him as a most happy 
illustration of the subject before us. If there is any one spot in 
the Universe where, above all others, beauty and grandeur are seen, both 
single and combined, it is on that little island. There, through its 
sacred groves he wandered silent and alone, now beneath the tall, ma- 
jestic trees that vie in grandeur with the mighty cataract itself, and now 
along the banks of the river above, by the foaming rapids, where the wild 
flowers spring in rich exuberance, and by their tempting beauty provoke 
the kisses of the glistening spray. Many a time was he known to steal 
along by moonlight to some craggy rock projecting over the dark abyss, 
and there recline to gaze upon the eternal Flood, until his soul was filled 
with grandeur, and arose from the solemn scene around, “to Him who 
pours these waters from His hand.” When oppressed by the heat of 
summer, he was wont to bathe his fervent limbs in a quiet little cove, 
formed by the whirling eddies. But at one such unfortunate hour, he 
was drawn too far into the rapid stream ever to recover his hold upon 
the shore, and thus 


* Tle sunk into the depths with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, unknelled, uncoffin'd, and unknown.” 


Such was one of the melancholy men of our own age. It may be 
difficult for us to conceive, that his feelings should have gained so com- 
plete ascendancy over his reason. Yet who has not perceived some- 
thing of this same influence creeping over himself! For one, we con- 
fess, that at times of serious thought, the world has seemed unattrac- 
tive; mankind cold, ungenerous, and base. Not that this feeling ever 
took permanent hold of our existence. For too many warm friends 
have grasped us by the hand, too often have their eyes spoken sit- 
cerity to ours, and their hearts extended freely the rites of hospitality, 
to permit us long to cherish such a belief. Yet, perchance the evening 
twilight falls silently around, and finds us musing by the lonely fire. 


‘The stillness of the hour, and the vanishing forms of all things, 
remind us that we too are 


“ Such stuff as dreams are made of.” 


How strange our being, how mysterious our destiny! Now a strain 
of sweetest music falls upon the ear; it may be the low, soft breathings 
of a flute, or the plaintive voice of some dear friend, whose touching, 
pensive notes, remind us that she, alas! is already the fading victim of 
Consumption. Now our fancy finds delight in the fantasms, which it 
conjures up, in the burning embers on the hearth. A sweet sense 0! 
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rest steals over us, and fora moment we desire never again to mingle 
with the tumult of the world, 

Such a reverie, however sad, affords a melancholy pleasure that is 
ofien sought. Indeed, there is a class of vain and giddy persons, to 
whom meditation is never welcome but in such an hour, and even 
then, their thoughts but ill-directed prove their own worst foe. Yet 
none the less does it behoove us all, and at all times, to be thoughtful ; 
aud thought, when properly directed, will sometimes lead to sad- 
ness. A sorry sight it is, to behold human actions and events stripped 
of all their specious names, and the human heart laid bare before our 
view. The miseries and follies of mankind are full enough, to draw 
a sigh from the cold heart of the veriest Stoic in the world. All the 
great men, who have ever accomplished great results for the cause of 
truth and justice, have had a vein of sadness in their nature; their 
yreat souls have been always full of serious, earnest thought. Hence 
we know better how to sympathize with the melancholy man; for he 
commenced his work in the only true way, first thoughtful and sad. 
But, unfortunately, his sorrow will not leave him, even after it has point. 
ed out the road to some great action, and all its proper work has ceased. 
Despite his will, it still continues to prey upon him. 

It is fair to infer from what has now been said, that ne is no ordina- 
ry man. He never was intended to be a mere “ hewer of wood and 
drawer of water.” Nature has given him a reflecting mind, and a 
most refined sensibility, for noble ends. He was designed to stand 
among the boldest advocates of justice and humanity, and to fight a 
valiant fight against the very follies, and deceits, and treacheries of 
the world, of which he so grievously complains. But by some un- 
happy stroke, these have triumphed over him—have driven his noble 
soul from its proper channel, and cast it a miserable wreck upon the 
shoals of life. It may be that so slight a cause as bodily pain, attend- 
ed with derangement of the nerves, has turned the contest against 
him. But whatever may be the cause, let us be lenient in our judy- 
ment upon one whom the finger of God has so plainly touched. We 
have no sympathy with that uncharitable philosophy, which taunts 
lis misery as the result of some silly vanity, that has been wounded, 
or of excessive pride, that has been mortitied, or high ambition disap- 
pointed. No, Cowper had too long exposed the silly affectation of 
lashionable life ; his heart had too long been bleeding for the oppressed 
of every clime, at last to fall the victim of such ignoble causes. Burns 
had too long exposed hypocrisy and canting in every form, at last to 
let his heart be broken by their hollow praise or censure ; and Luther 
had too often bared his arm against wickedness and corruption in high 
places, at last to let it droop through want of any power which these 
could bestow. ‘The melancholy of such men, truly, cannot be traced 
to one, nor all of these unworthy sources ; but it must be ascribed to 
that exquisite sensibility, by which every changing hue of life chases 
over their souls, like the cold shadows of a moonlit cloud over some 
svlvan lake. 


When the Melancholy Man has once been cast into the gloom, how 
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vain seetns all his toil to search his way out. Not an object meets bis 
view, but it induces sombre thoughts. ‘The fair earth is spread out be- 
fore him, rejoicing in all the smiles of an autumn day. But has she 
not been drenched with the blood of as many millions slain in battle, as 
ever reaped her plenteous harvests ! The orchard groans beneath its 
loads of mellow, golden fruit, and the vineyard is hung with richest 
clusters of grapes. But is not the liquid fire distilled from these, wo 
degrade man, “the noblest work of God,” lower than the beasts of 
the field, and to madden his brain with fiendish passions? ‘The splen- 
did mansion ornamented with every decoration that art can give, or 
genius can bestow, furnished with every comfort that the most fastidi- 
ous taste can wish, is presented to his view. But in the truly touch- 
ing language of ‘Thompson, he exclaims, 


* Ah! little think the gay, licentious, proud, 
Whom pleasure, power, and aflluence surround— 
Ali! little thik they as they dance along, 
How many feel, this very moment, death, 
And all the sad variety of pain. 

How many pine in want, and dungeon glooms. 
Sore pierced by wintry winds, 

How many shrink into the sordid hut 

Of cheerless poverty. How many stand 

Around the death bed of their dearcet friends, 

And point the parting anguish” 


Or perchance some secluded little cottage, whose pure and lovely 
white melts in so sweetly, with the darker hues of ivy, locust, and 
evergreen, speaks to him a tale of domestic bliss, But no, the worse 
than murderous Seducer has insinuated himself even there, and rob- 
bed a happy family of their only Jewel. ‘Talk to him of friendship. 
He silently points to the man, whose every friend deserted him at the 
sound of the sheriff's hammer, and whose reputation was slandered 
away by the tongue of envious malice. As a patriot, he would rejoice 
at the glorious progress of truth and freedom in the land, did he not 
know, that even now millions of immortal beings are dragging out a 
life of servitude and bondage. As a philanthropist, he would join in the 
general jubilee for the triumph of liberty, in the various parts of the 
world, did he not know that her victories have too often been achieved 
at the expense of such bloody contests as attended the French Revo- 
lution. 

Thus his mind has lost all of its recuperative power. ‘The energl- 
zing principle is gone, and he is left the passive prey of his own 
gloomy thoughts. But reproach him not, for he is overpowered by 
noble and generous emotions. And though we may not believe that 4 
single ray of light or joy will ever again beam upon his path all of the 


way down to the grave, yet of him, when laid in that cold and narrow 
bed, let us devoutly pray 


Requiescat in pace.” 
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MY FOREST HOME. 


BY G. Cc. H. 


a charming spot—iny forest home, 
Away in the woods so wild: 
Where the wild-birds soar, and the waters roar, 
And the stars look down so mild. 
Where a shaded bower receives my form, 
And the vine entwines the tree ; 
And the mellow call of the waterfall 
Invites 0 lovingly. 


"Tis a witching spot—my forest home, 
When the moonlight hours come on ; 

And the little stream throws back its gleam, 
Then runneth merrily on! 

As it nestleth now in its grassy bed, 
Then creepeth slily along ; 

Like a maiden so shy of the tell-tale eye, 
As if stars could hear its song! 


"Tis a quiet place—my forest home, 
In the lagging summer hours, 

With its birds and bees, and leaves and trees, 
And the sweet perfume of flowers. 

Oh, how deeply still is the place at noon, 
Entombed from the noisy world! 

When the birds all creep to their noon-day sleep, 
And the zephyr’s sail is furled ! 


“Tis a glorious place—my forest home, 
With its autumn glories on! 

It may look sad, but it seemeth glad 
To wear its golden crown. 

The nuts, they fall like a storm of hail, 
And the squirrels busily run ; 

And the scraggy moss has a silvered gloss 

In the mellow autumn sun! 


"Tis a holy spot—my forest home, 
When winter reigns supreme ; 
With its robe of snow, and the smothered flow 
Of the frozen little stream! 

And the trees hold out their ice-gloved arme, 
And the cold winds how! and roam ; 

Oh, I'll never rove from the home I love, 


My happy Forest Home! 
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AN INTERVIEW EXTRAORDINARY. 


I sometimes, of a leisure hour, amuse myself in imagining the social] 
and domestic qualities of some one or other of the distingués of olden 
time. Indeed, so fond have I become of picturing in my mind how 4 
favorite author, orator, captain or what not, would feel, look, and talk 
in the society of his family or in every-day intercourse with neighbors 
and friends, that it has grown almost to a passion with me. A friend 
of mine, knowing this to be the case, furnished me, not long since, 
with what purports to be a sketch of an interview between Virgil and 
Horace. It is attached to an unpretending volume, the preface of 
which would imply that it was written by a cotemporary. But why it 
has remained so long unappreciated and unknown, 1s a query. | pre- 
sume, however, as my friend is something of a dabbler in the classics, 
he has thought to impose upon my credulity, even at the expense of 
my good nature. Be this as it may, I will inflict a translation of it 
upon my readers, trusting that the conversation of these two persons 
on casual topics, and the small additional ray of light it may shed upon 
their social intercourse, will be ample apology. 

| may here acknowledge my obligations to better scholars than my- 
self, and especially would | confess my indebtedness to certain lights 
and illuminations, (phenomena by no means rare in most works of the 
classical authors of antiquity,) which kept springing up as if by magic 
at either margin of the pages in the course of my labors and te- 
searches. 

The author appears to be the hero of the sketch, and the sketch 
itself is quite as follows: 

* Learning while out on a hunting excursion, with six or eight good 
fellows trom the city, that we were in the immediate neighborhood of 
the country residence of Horace, or asthe poet himself calls it, his 
‘Sabine farm,’ | immediately determined to separate myself from my 
companions for the purpose of examining the premises. 

‘My curiosity was greatly heightened on learning that the poet was 
spending a little time at his villa, and also that he was daily expecting 
the arrival of his friend Virgil, from the delightful villa of the latter in 
the Campania Felix. I had frequently seen them in the bustle and 
gayety of the city, and had a tolerable idea of the striking characteris- 
tics of each. But 1 was exceedingly anxious to see them in the 
country, where they could converse familiarly, and be free from the 
embarrassing formalities of the Court. Leaving my Satureian in the 
care of a groom, thither | hastened my steps. Finally, after brushing 
hedges, (as the rustics say,) leaping streamlets, passing through or- 
chards borne down with fruit, and vineyards literally clothed in purple, 
I found myself, with a whole head and a light heart, on the private 
grounds of the poet. 

“ As | hastened along to the villa, which stands in the central part 
of the grounds, 1 caught a glimpse of the poet's steward, whom | 
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thoughtful, but more generally, I observed, their eyes dwelt upon the 
scenery which s read itself out before them in the form of charming 
landscapes. 1 should have said that I recognized, from my sconce, 
in the individuals spoken of above, Horace himself and his distin- 
guished and worthy guest, the author of the Bucolics, ete. ete. The 
steward had been the subject of conversation, as nearly as I could 
gather from a few words, spoken in that voice which the fair Lalage 
was wont to say was the only one in all Rome in which words distilled 
as they fell upon the ear. ‘The observation | caught was nearly this : 
‘He is a faithful fellow, for aught I know, but his discontented dispo- 
sition renders him almost intolerable. When he is at Rome he im- 
portunes me to send him into the country, and, now that he is here, as 
you just saw, he gives me no rest that he may go back to the city. 
What to do with him I am at a Joss to determine. 

“But, my Virgil, we were talking, when he interrupted us, of the 
propriety of an author's expressing himself as to whether or not his 
own productions shall stand the test of time.’ 

“Vira. We were, most excellent Horace, but just at the time of 
ihe interruption, I think, we were conversing more particularly on the 
exceeding liability of authors to misjudge their own productions. I 
recollect our views very nearly corresponded, and I was about relating, 
as he came up, some remarks Maecenas once made, partly because 
they referred to a previous subject of conversation, and partly by way 
of defending me from the Emperor, who hed been rallying me because, 
forsooth, I had received the day before a volley of compliments from 
the populace under cover of a truckshop, whither I had betaken my- 
self on the way to my house on the Esquiline Hill, in order to avoid 
the vulgar gaze. I mind the time well—we were at the Palace, in 
the anteroom of the great hall. It was a private sitting, there being 
only three of us present. They had both been rather taking me to 
task for my foolish diffidence ; but when it was grown late, and after 
having drunk off our goblets, and being about to separate for the night, 
Maecenas, seemingly an observer of my embarrassment, remarked that 
‘nothing was more common than for men of genius to misjudge their 
own productions. ‘This error of judgment,’ he continued, ‘ arises partly 
from the inadequacy of the present means of expression, to convey the 
ileal, as it exists in the mind of the author. ‘This inadequacy of ex- 
pression, which arises mostly from the barrenness of language, is a 
“crious Inconvenience, which is felt by all writers, and especially by 
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knew of old, and who is, by the way, a most notorious character at ' 3 
Rome, and the one whom Horace addressed in an epistle which ap- ¥ 
peared in the last correction of his Epistles, published by the Sosu, aK 
Not wishing to be seen by the varlet, | dodged behind some lattice- a 
work, upon which a thrifty vine had been trained, and thus ensconced be 
| | was able to see all his manceuverings, and a deal more besides. i . 
| “He was just turning away from two persons who were quietly i 4 
| seated on a rustic bench beneath the thick shade of a clump of sturdy “at 
| old holms. ‘They seemed to be engaged in easy conversation, leaving ‘a 4 
it off and resuming it at pleasure. ‘These intervals were sometimes TB | 
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the poet. To the poet, the ideal, as expressed, can claim no compari- 
son with the ideal itself. ‘The reader, judging of a work exactly as 
comes from the hands of an author, without any reference to its being 
a part and parcel of a more complete one, with such means as his own 
observation and that of others afford him, pronounces it perfect and 
inimitable ; while the author, keeping all the while in his own mind 
the original conception, if he does not really think the work an abor. 
tion, calls it at least weak and puerile. Thus we are easily enabled to 
assign as the reason why the author frequently gives his inferior pro- 
ductions the preference over his best, that in the former he has suc. 
ceeded, from some cause or other, more to his liking in expressing the 
ideal.’ 

“Horace. Delightful! Virgil, delightful! Were not Macenas 4 
statesman, he would be poet and critic combined. 

“The conversation here ceased for awhile, when it was resumed by 
Virgil asking Horace ‘why it was that a mere point in etiquette was 
almost the only thing in the world on which they disagreed. 

“ Horace. ‘Then you are rallying me again on my old failing ? 

“Virow. Not at all! not atall! But you know we were really 
discussing, awhile ago, the propriety of an author's prophesying for 
himself to the world an immortality in his works. 

“ Horace. So we were! Pardon me, my Virgil: I recollect it now. 
But to your question. 1 do not know why it is we differ both in theory 
and practice so much on so simple a point; unless one great reason be 

that it is my nature to speak out what your modesty, and perhaps beter 
judgment, oftentimes prompt you to keep to yourself. Besides the in- 
fluence which my peculiar temperament may have exerted in shaping 
my course of conduct in this respect, | early conceived the idea that 
the Poet's was a divine commission. And as to the Poet himself, why, 
I thought and still continue to think, he is the most honored of mortals. 
Nor is there any one who has been especially favored by the Muses, 
that does not feel a something within which tells him that his sun 
shall never set. When such an one has faithfully executed his com- 
mission, and awaits the time when he shall be called away by Fate, 
it appears to me that there can be no grander conception than when it 
flashes across his mind that he will not be entirely forgotten by his 
fellow-men, but that his works shall pass down from generation to gen- 
eration, through all time, read, admired, and doing good to all. What 
theme more worthy to be sung than immortal fame! Or who more 
worthy to sing it than he who receives it as a reward for his labors 
and toils and privations ! 

“ Viroi. | am delighted with you, my Horace, and heartily wish 
were in my — to coincide with what you say. Yet I honestly 
think that where a man has reaped a fame that outvies the stars 10 
constancy and brilliancy, let him even be conscious of the powers o! 
a god, and let him follow your advice, though he be as simple-minded 
as a child, he would be called an egotist, a trumpeter of his own i 
mortality. 
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“ pnt And would you call me an egotist, a trumpeter, my 
Virgil! 

“Viroit. Certainly not. But | do say that you run the risk, in af- 
ver ume, When you and I and all your cotemporaries shall have passed 
away, of being so called. As for myself, I believe no such thing, 
neither do those who know you most and love you best. Do not think 
| want to set myself up as a model of perfection, for no one knows 
better than yourself that I am anxious and solicitous for fame. No 
one certainly enjoys a liberal reception of his productions by the read- 
ing community more than myself. | even take great credit to myself 
jor having first introduced Pastorals among my countrymen. And | 
have often been flattered in contemplating the good eflects that have 
oceurred from my work on Agriculture; but never, however exalted 
might be my hopes, will I sing of my own immortal fame. There is 
a step beyond which propriety forbids to go. A man may think many 
things, and yet not mention them for the world. Besides, however it 
way be, itis almost presumption for one to say that his works have 
earned for him an immortality: for Time is a stern critic, and often 
spares not that which cost much toil and was the object of high hopes. 
Think you that the great master, whom we both so ardently admire, 
was not conscious of immortality? He was, most unquestionably, yet 
| never heard that he declared it in so many words. But it is that 
delicacy which prompts one not to speak in too much confidence of 
himsell, for which | contend. And, my friend, am I not really right? 

“Horace. You say many true things, Virgil; you say what you be- 
eve, and what you have practiced uniformly through life. But, what 
| have written, | cannot recall. Besides, Virgil, | have no conceal- 
ment. What | know, I tell, and what I feel, I tell—this is what a 
irue poet should do. 1 should be a poor follower of that philosophy, 
which is so peculiar to me—I should be odious in the sight of the im- 
inortal gods, did I not write all true things, even at the expense of be- 
ing called an egotist. ‘Tell me not, then, that this is unbecoming—that 
is egotistical. It is not myself that | praise—it is the genius which 
the gods have instilled into me that I extol. My body shall indeed 
‘ie, and return to dust; its particles shall mingle with those of your 
vody, with those of the great Augustus, with those of our frien® and 
patron, Mwcenas. But | Nor pie! My divine pro- 
luctions, like your own, shall be read wherever the Latin tongue is 
xnown ; they will live as long as the High Priest shall ascend the 
Capitol with the silent virgin, and as long as yon city shall pierce the 
blue sky with its towers and turrets.” 

VOL. XI. 21 
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Ong portion of our countrymen retain so much of the s irit of their 
Puritan ancestry, as teaches them to frown upon every thing which 
comes unrecommended by the sanction of priest and church. Anoth. 
er plunge so far into the opposite extreme as to disregard every sub. 
ject of serious import, and seek, with the greediest zeal, avocations 
the most frivolous and absurd, It is therefore difficult for these oppo- 
site tastes to settle upon any one object which can unite their enthusi- 
asm. ‘Thus, while one part of our people have personated Sisyphus, 
tugging up the hill with his huge stone, and the other that force which 
is ever pushing it back, we are no nearer a refined liberality than we 
were two centuries ago. There is no subject which has excited a 
more virulent war of these characteristics,than the Theatre. While 
the older countries of Europe, pervaded by a more informed taste and 
(may we add !) morality, have bestowed upon the Stage an ardent pat- 
ronage, American refinement has been contented to admire the enormi- 
ties of the low Bufloon, or the lugubrious bombast of the mock Tn- 
gedian. ‘The only glance we have got into the enchanted solitude oj 
dramatic poesy, is when some foreign hack has condescended to fill 
his pockets from our liberality. A partial change seems, however, to 
have come over our opinions, and recent dramatic revivals authorize us 
w expect a better era. 

May we be allowed, then, a glance at the Drama and its handmaid, 
the Theatre? ‘The highest sphere of genius is that of the imagina- 
tion, the highest region of the imagination is poetry. Science has, it 
is true, discovered theories for the practical service of mankind, but 
its ends have been reached by a just comparison and synthesis of facts, 
while poetry is an analysis of the source of facts. ‘The scientific maa 
deals with real entities, the poet discerns the harmonies in thought and 
nature. ‘This quick insight into mind and sympathy with nature ens- 
ble him, if not to “ construct things made with hands,” to serve in the 

more ¥ ate office of informing our hearts. ‘The first age of a ne- 
tion’# morality is not fashioned by its schools, but by its poetry—Lync 
and Epic. Dramatic poetry is the growth of a more polished age, 
when fashions and follies call for the rod. The Epic is inspired by 
heroism, either of action or passion, themes more akin to the poets 
sympathies than the baser sources which inspire the Drama. The 
— seems, therefore, to have been settled by general suffrage, 
that Epic poetry is the highest sphere for genius. A part of this pre- 
ference is owing, we think, to the impatience of poor human nature 
under the rod. Even the better portion of our kind object to this geo 
eral dismasqueing of humanity, from a consciousness that they are ol 
the same flesh and blood, inspired by the same breath, as those whos 
backs are victims of the lash. ‘The characters also of the Epic and 
Dramatic poem must be differently chosen and developed. In the 
former, none but what may be called the heroic passions can be po" 
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trayed, while the Dramatist must wade through the jungles of hu- 
manity, and 


— 


“ Make Vice himself his dirty face display.” 


The characters of an Epic may excite our hatred, but it is mingled 
with fear and admiration, such as we feel for Milton's Arch-fiend. 
The Dramatist holds a microscope to the heart, and detects all its 
covert sores. Buonaparte might be the hero of a Tragedy—never of 
an Epic. His vast nature possessed, it is true, all those vaulting 
characteristics essential,—the firm resolve, the prompt action, and, toa 
degree, the military integrity,—but the aim of his wonderful plans, the 
intrigue and chicane which their execution required, would degrade the 
hero of an Epic. Its design is as a whole to act upon the whole man, 
and there must of consequence be nothing admitted to detract from 
the single intention. The Drama —_ to our passions as individu- 
als, and strains them singly to their highest tension. The materials of 
the Epic poet are obvious. He seizes only upon the salient points of 
character, while the Dramatist’s realm is universal nature; the good 
and bad, the mighty and the mean are his; even the spirits of the air 
and water “ nod to him and do him courtesies.” It is his by a mighty 
intuition to feel every passion, and, like the chameleon, to take the hue 
aud shade of every thing he touches. At his command wo, 


* Time yields his trophies up, and Death restores 
The mouldered victims of his voiceless shores, 
The fireside legend and the faded page, 
The crime that curs'd, the deed that bless'd an age, 
All, all come forth, the good to charm or cheer, 
To scourge bold Vice and start the generous tear; 
With pictured folly gazing fools to shame, 
And guide young Glory’s foot along the path of Fame.” 


We have thus attempted a parallel between the two highest kinds 
of poetry ; but, as our subject concerns the Drama, we shall glance has- 
tily atthe history of the English Drama, and conclude with some 
thoughts in defence of theatrical representations, particularly as they 
appear in our own country. 

One of the first principles of our nature is imitation. The child 
apes his father; the youth his senior, and the man his fellow. Conse- 
quent to this imitative trait, the rudest ages of every people witness 
dramatic exhibitions. Some current superstition or dark legend be- 
comes a source of amusement to the popular mind. When community 
of interests gives birth to organized society, these exhibitions take a 
caste adapted to the improved manners. In this way these-rude exhi- 
bitions gradually assume the form of finished compositions, and become 
4 means to chastise and instruct, as well as amuse, ‘This is the origin 
of the Drama. ‘The birth of the English Drama, however, has been 
atheme of much and unsatisfactory dispute. Some derive it imme- 
ciately from the Greek Tragedies ; others say that it originated in the 
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exhibitions of the Jews and early Christians; while another pany 
claim it to be a native growth. ‘There seems little ground, we think, 
for the supposition that the English Drama is derived from the Greek 
tragedies, although some of the old “ moralities” do resemble them in 
the choice of dramatis persona. ‘They were (if we may credit the 
descriptions which have reached us of these exhibitions) too charac. 
teristic of the age and religion to own a foreign birth. ‘They were ac. 
cessories of the Church, instituted in place of the more indecent sports 
in vogue, and, as many of their subjects imply, to enforce some relj- 
gious dogma. ‘The settlement of such questions, however, requires 
more research and ability than we could bring to the task. We shall 
therefore pass over these dark ages of literature, and indulge ourselves 
with a glance at the brilliant period of its resurrection in the “ Age of 
Elizabeth.” ‘This age is the Ararat of English mind ; the era to which 
we refer for some of the brightest names in the Republic of letters, 
Indeed, it is the only period which has left relics purely and entirely 
English. It presents a literature homemade, without tincture of for- 
eign caste or manners ;—the gigantic efforts of English mind before 
its peculiarity had been lost by fusion with the German and French ; 
belore union also, to any extent, with the classics. Those stout old 
Saxon thoughts, clothed in Saxon words, speak with a far more stir. 
ring force than when laden with the cumbrous riches of classical |it- 
erature. ‘The Saxon must be natural, must be truthful. Almost every 
word is the symbol of a thought, the type of an impression. Conse- 
quently, those writers who imbibed less of the soul than the body of 
ancient literature, want that intense and burning simplicity which goes 
to the heart. Ben Jonson is an illustration of this. His tragedies, 
although garnished with all the wealth of Grecian and Roman letters, 
are dumb, compared with the eflorts of many who were far his infe- 
riors in reach or depth of mind. ‘The march of his tragedy is fettered 
by the pedantry of the schools, and for the warm glow of fancy and 
the stately enthusiasm of genius, we have the dead-level of tragical 
pedagogueism. Comedy will not brook such shackles to the same de- 
gree, and his comedies do not savor so much of the same leaven, but ap- 
pear in the broad grin of genuine humor. Shakspeare might be cited 
as an example of the opposite kind. Although he too sometimes forgets 
nature and simplicity in the grossest pedantry, he yet seems to have 
worshiped Antiquity more as an idea than an idol. We are, however, 
anticipating, and have neglected to consider some of the causes which 
gave birth to this day-spring in the sixteenth century. The Reforma- 
tion was the first great cause. ‘This placed the light which had shone 
only in the cells of Monks, where it could be seen by all; crushed the 
hoary errors which had smothered a pure religion, and gave men the 
right to think and worship as they chose. ‘The translation of the 
Bible opened to the Poet all the rapt visions of the Prophets, and 
poured into his ear the music of the “sweet singers” of Israel. The 
stury of a Redeemer too, the manger, the life of tears, the bloody 
mount, the wounded side, the place of the skull, and the blessed prom: 
ises they sealed ; all shed a purifying influence upon the men of those 
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times. ‘The literature and arts of other countries, particularly of Italy, 
were unlocked, and although they made no essential part, served to 
reveal the intellectual riches of that age. Added to these, were other 
influences, which acted equally, though differently. Chivalry was not 
extinct. ‘Those days were gone indeed when “ worlds were lost for 
ladies’ eyes,” but their nobler features still remained. The poet's de- 
scription embodied not only “all he saw,” but “ part of what he was.” 
He was not, like his posterity, placed upon a stand-point above man- 
kind, where he could take in ata glance the whole range of human 
atlairs, but mixed with them, and was of them. 
and truthfulness of his descriptions. 

it were a bootless, and for us a dangerous task, to essay a minute 
critique upon any of the men who made the reign of Elizabeth great. 
The names of Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, Massinger, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, have become household words ;—and even the less familiar, 
such as Lyly, Marlowe, Marston, Webster Decker, &c., we will not 
abuse by criticism. Let them sleep—the dead who live. Our limits 
also forbid a close review of the English Drama down to our own day. 
‘The present dramatic literature of England and our own country is not 
the legitimate offspring of thet which we have noticed. It claims no 
greater antiquity than the reign of Charles Il. With the simple re- 
mark, then, that although Comedy may, high poetry cannot keep pace 
with the progress of civilization, we will hasten to consider the means 
by which these old days have been made familiar to us. And why is 
it that we no longer look upon this age as a vast Sahara of mind ? 
Why do we bring fond and zealous minds to converse with those great 
oll days? It is not that, stripped of their quaint old-fashioned guise, 
they have put on the mottled cloth of modern wear. No;—they are 
not changed ; but we are. 

\ second Reformation has taken place, different in kind, it is true, 
but equally marked with the first. ‘That learning which until within a 
few years was banned to all except the acute and drudging student, is 
now our common, our cherished property. Resultant to this, our au- 
thors in prose as well as verse have learned that the chastest models 
may be found in their mother-tongue, and that to write well is not to 
write fashionably, but from the “ red-leaved tables of the heart.” This 
end is the work of legitimate means, the Stage. It is impossible for 
the mind to understand a play without aid from the senses, the eye and 
ear. ‘True, in the most simple, this is doubly so when a play is in- 
volved and introduces a wide range of character; above all, when it 
abounds in such anachronisms as we meet in Shakspeare. A Drama- 
tist’s object and excellence lie in so managing a variety of characters 
that they shall bear a distinct part in the action, and yet tend unitedly 
to the denouement. Notwithstanding our own emotions answer to the 
passions portrayed, they are indefinite, unless these passions be seen 
acting through flesh and blood. We cannot shift the scenes; at one 
moment in a field of blood, thrilled with the hot enthusiasm of battle, 
and at the next, dazed with the pomp and glitter of a court; the mind 
cannot make these quick transitions so as to realize its change of situ- 
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ation—there must be a bridge between our emotions. If such be the 
necessity where real existences are introduced, how far more feeble js 
our attempt to follow the Dramatist when he enters the invisible; whey 
he brings before us in all their airy and spirit-array the shapes of Elves 
and Fairies! We make a more stupid figure in lands of such enchay. 
ment, than did the doughty Falstaff among his “ moonshine revelers.” 

And in this we may remark, the Epic poet has an advantage over 
the Dramatist. His spirit-machinery (if we may so speak) is of a less 
subtle kind. We can soar with Milton into the unknown, and tread 
with him the “sapphire walls of Heaven ;” we can descend with 
Dante, and thrill while the -_ of “ugly hell” gape at us; but we 
may not follow Shakspeare in his flight to the enchanted Island; we 
may not mix with Prospero in the spirit-conclave, or couch with the 
Court of ‘Titania, reveling in the golden bells of flowers. Into these 
gorgeous privacies of the imagination no unaided eye can pierce. The 
mimic circumstance of the Stage must introduce us to these “little 
ethereal people,” 


“as on the sands with printless feet, 
They chase the ebbing Neptune.” 


Such, however, are lessons to the mind—that great mission to the 
heart which Nature has given the Poet is his nobler calling. And 
shall we ban him from the Stage because immoralities attend its repre- 
sentations ’ because low, debauched humanity trails its slime and venom 
into the place where Manliness and Beauty wait upon mind ? The same 
justice would discard a play because vicious characters are admitted. 
Away with this uneasy virtue, which sits starched and puckered like a 
ruff on the cold neck of an old maid. Give us your stout, bold-front- 
ed virtue, which fears no evil, because it knows none. 

Immoralities are not, however, necessary attendants upon theatrical 
representations. When the good and pure give that patronage to the 
Stage which it deserves, the ‘Theatre will cease to be the resort of the 
low. ‘The truth of this was shown, to a degree, in the recent repre- 
sentation of Richard ILI. at the Park. Witand fashion there usurped 
the places of ignorance and vulgarity, Similar testimony is given by 
the better class of English Theatres. Still, even granting that they 
are unavoidably the haunts of vice, we should contend none the less 
strenuously for their encouragement. Every large city is full of vice, 
in all its multifaced deformity. It does not walk the streets alone. Ii 
does not fester and rot only in the brothel. It crowds the gay and 
costly saloon, and lists to the rich lures of feasting and song. Every 
corner and nook holds out some snare to the unwary. Every window 
sparkles with some gay iniquity. Those then who would close the 

heatre, from benevolence to the young and inexperienced, yield them 
either to scenes of more gairish wickedness, or tothe cells of drunken 
and slimy vice. Let then the American public give that patronage (0 
the Stage which it so eminently deserves. Let it foster dramatic ge- 
nius, and some of our own glorious history may yet be “ wedded 1 
immortal verse.” 
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ORIGIN OF THE ROBIN-REDBREAST. 


(AN INDIAN FABLE.) 


167 


‘The following Indian tradition will be found in Mrs, Jamieson's “ Winter Studies and Summer 
Rambles,” for whom it was expressly translated from the Chippeway language. It is here done into 
rhyme, and all its allusions to the customs of the Jberigines of our country, are in the main correct.) 


I. ‘But on faithful observance given 
Long time since, ere the white man came To these rubrics derived from heaven— 


In western wilds a seat to claim,— 
Far inland towards the closing day, 
Where straits of Mackinaw display 


Their smooth-worn, bleak and rugged sides, 


Washed by three lakes’ copious tides,— 
‘Mid the Chippeway's tawny clan, 
Onee there dwelt a medicine man. 
Fir-famed was he for knowledge vast 
Of magic rites and annuals past ; 

No one was thought so skilled to call 
Demons dark from their spirit hall— 

No one was thought so skilled to heal, 
By charms that roots and herbs reveal. 


And now his son, of robust form, 
Manly limbs and manly arts, 
His heart with courage thrilling warm, 


‘The son in wisdom's ways to make 

| Far better than all others, 

Persuaded was more pains to take 
Than all his magi brothers. 

With more form was the water boiled, 

In stearn his body longer toiled : 

Full many times the bath was tried, 


And many times the cloth applied ; 


A husky mat was smoothly spread, 
‘To form for him the dreaming bed ; 
And it upon the youth was laid, 
Assured his grief should be repaid— 
jIn mystic lore he should excel, 

And prophecy extremely well, 

‘If he bore all as did become 

‘The Magician's true-born son. 

He was to fast more than was deemed 


‘Enough by those who erst had dreamed : 


Nears the bound whence manhood starts; Not till twice six suns rose and set, 


At which time there a practice was, 
Mong the red men’s accustomed laws, 
In a lone lodge, with patience brave, 


Their strengthened limbs to wash and lave, 


And by long fasts and mien sedate, 

Compose their minds to meditate ; 

That when Wee-ny, the god of sleep, 
Softly should their eyelids closo— 

In slumber wearied nature keep, 
Seeking vigor in repose, 

Their guardian spirit might appear 

As sun or moon or bat or deer, 


Or whate'er shape the dream might show, 


'T was said to guide their life below. 


| And twice six nights their course had met, 


On grain or flesh or fruit was he 
His famished frame regaled to see. 


Iv. 


And at each morn the old man came 
Where his son in silence lay, 

To practice rites by which to gain 
Such gifts as magicians may. 

And now he shakes his magic wand, 

And now employs hie sleights of hand, 

And brings the tools that a rude age 

Thought fit and useful for the sage, 
That their presence might inspire 
Powers which their feats require— 

Endurance in fire’s scorching rage, 


And since 't was thought this magic power And courage in battle’s ire. 


Depended not on chance or hour, 
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When nine of the twelve days were gone, 
By craving appetite made long, 

The son besought his fast to break — 
Some other time a new one take. 

* My dreams,” he said, * are very sad, 
And ominous of all that’s bad.” 

But no—his sire would not permit 

That he should touch or taste one bit; 
Since one to gain the seers high art 

Must not frown first intents depart. 

When two days more their course had run, 


Imploringly repeats his son 

The request that before was sent 

For aught to stay his langushment. 
Denied again—the old man said, 

That hope and courage hun might aid— 
At morrow's dawn myself will 
The food for which you are suffering ; 
"Tis hard by twelve short hours to lose 
The gifts for thee that now | choose ” 


VI. 


By the first light the father brought 

The food before so gently sought, 

With expectations mounting high, 

Of skill his child had gained thereby. 
Already prided he upon 

The future fame of his young son, 
Which every wind should waft abroad, 
And make far off a household word ; 

But stooping now to cast a look 

Through cedar boughs into his nook — 
Why starts he back with sore surprise ’ 
Why stands he fixed with staring eyes! 
No pleasing view does him deliglt, 

But a vision strange meets his sight— 
The child his failing years had charmed 
To a bird being fast transformed ;— 

His arms to wings already turned, 
Vermilion on his bosom burned ; 

There starts from him the plumage bright, 
Which forms and grows upon the sight ;— 


* The good spirit of the Indians. 
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Lessened down to astonished eyes, 
lis feet with claws he now supplies ; 
Aud swelling now his pliant throat, 
Pitched and tuned to the robin's note. 


Vil. 


* My futher refused to give me meat 
When hungry much I wished to eat, 
And now he sees I'm made a bird, 
No more with human race to herd ; 
He alone suffers by the change, 
‘The air now happy I shall range: 
Manito* to me has been most just, 
And shown me merey—go I must— 
In gladness I mount to the skies.” 

* My son, my son,” the old man cries, 
* Do not me leave alone below, 
Without thee life is full of woe !” 
And rushing in, with intent rade, 
His grasp the bird can just elude, 
And rising up the trees among, 

The robin sings a cheering song. 


Vill. 


* Forsaken, now, Oh! sir, you see 

I take my course to love and glee ;— 
Yet be assured I e’er shall dwell 
Nearest your wigwam, to dispel 

Sorrow and sadness from your breast, 
With cheering music lulled to rest. 
Content and happy, day by day 
Uneeasing joy I shall display ;— 

And ages hence, when o’er the main 
Come foes to your Indian name,— 

‘The stars that guide them to these lands, 
Iil-omened to your strongest bands,— 
The bark with such destruction fraught— 
Such evils by their presence brought— 
The air pestilenced by their breath, 
Their very looks the shafts of death— 


‘Then, e’en then, for the love I bore 


To my red brothers on this shore, 
I still will charm the ground they tread, 
With songs so oft here warbled.” 
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IX. x. 
‘Then looking up the sky upon, Do not despise this tale so rude, 
The robin greets the rising sun, In it is found a precept good,— 
Ils eye with pity beaming looked, That filial duty joy e’er gains, 
As thus the promise on he spoke :— And obedience reward claims: 
“ And ev'ry day the summer long Tho’ nature's course it cannot stop, 
I'll usher in this hour with song ; It changes for a better lot. 
When morn’s fresh air and pearly dew —_—It is by such untutored speech, 
Their wonted life daily renew, ‘That simple men their virtue teach. 


My sweetest strains ‘tis then I'll shower, 
In honor of my natal hour.” 


GILES SCROGGINS. 


| acways had an aversion to that species of practical jokes called 
hoaxes. ‘lo tell a man in sober earnest, that a thing is so and so, and 
then to laugh at him for a ninny, because he is fool enough to believe 
you, seems to me rather a proof of knavery and unblushing impu- 
dence, than of any of that keen shrewdness and wit, which the perpe- 
traturs of these deceptions generally arrogate to themselves, and that 
wo, with the consent of a considerable portion of people who ought to 
know better. ‘These deceptions are seldom carried out without more 
or less of downright falsehood, and what is rather singular, the indi- 
viduals who are foremost in such undertakings, are always those who 
are ready to fly into a passion if their word is doubted, and consider 
the least imputation against their veracity as the deepest insult. 

But | will leave homilies on that subject to the more capable, and goon 
with, or rather begin, my story. As I was saying, I always had an aver- 
sion to hoaxes—that is, in principle, but from long habit, in this quiz- 
zical world, | have become somewhat accustomed to them, and if I 
had not, I have seen some at which, in spite of my scruples, | could 
not choose but laugh. ‘There is something so very ludicrous in the 
pertinacity and persevering obstinacy with which one of these vic- 
ums of ridicule persists in making game of himself, that it seems as 
they were sent into the world on purpose that the schoolmaster, Ex- 
perience, should never be idle, but that he might have employment and 
wages the year round. 

One of these unfortunate wights, in particular, is at present in my 
mind, who, after being made, for several successive months, a subject 
ol these experiments, most perseveringly refused to grow one particle 
wiser, and at length left the place in search of employment, just as 
‘ready and waiting’ to be hoaxed as on the morning when he first 
entered jt in all the verdancy of youthful ex ectation. 

Common jokes and quizzes were dull and perfectly disgusting when 
applied to him. The tales of the Arabian Nights, and Sinbad the 
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Book ; and the most amusing part of the scene was the extent to which 
the operators were obliged to task their powers to invent something so 
absurd that there might be a remote possibility of his not believing 
for without this, of course there could be comparatively but litle 
sport. 

—o I first saw him he had been in town some four or five days, 
and was already well known to “the boys” by the name of “ Giles 
Scroggins.” How he had so suddenly earned his title, | am sure | do 
not know, but it was firmly stuck to him, and during his whole stay he 
was neither known nor called by any other name—nor did he appa- 
rently care to be, but always answered to it, with as much readiness 
and freedom as if his own mother had given it to him “ on that auspi- 
cious morning which first dawned upon his puerile existence.” | 
know that he had another name, but if I ever knew what it was I have 
long since forgotten ; and indeed I think it doubtful whether he had 
himself any correct idea that he had any particular right to one name, 
more than another. 

He was a lean, lank-looking genius, apparently eighteen or nineteen 
years of age, with legs, which you could see at a single glance were 
made for the express purpose of traveling. His coat, vest, and panta- 
loons had nothing very peculiar about them, except that the coat was 
gray and had an upright, military-looking collar. ‘The pantaloons and 
vest were of that peculiar mix called “sheep's gray,” made from the 
wool of black sheep and white, in proportions according to fancy. 
‘There was nothing peculiar, however, about his dress, and I only 
mention it as it seemed to make a part of himself. He had a thin 
face and a sharp nose which went slanting along down towards his 
chin in a quiet sort of way, as if to say, “ any thing for peace.” His 
eyes, like his breeches, were a light gray, with a knowing curve to the 
wrinkles which pointed inward from the temple to the visual organ, so 
that you would not have been surprised had he turned out to be a keen, 
hard bargaining, horse-jockeying Vermonter, instead of the verdant 
Massachusetts’ boy, which he really was. Still, a close observer oi 
physiognomy would have noticed a sort of laxity in the muscles which 
governed his mouth, and a peculiar slant to the cheek and jaw bone, 
which seemed to give him an equal facility for imbibing sweetened 
water and large stories, whenever they came in his way. Such was 
the outward man of “ Giles Scroggins.” 


Giles Scroggins courted Molly Brown,” 


the old song says, and perhaps it was from some fancied resemblance 
to the aforesaid Giles, that he received his name; but upon that point | 
am sure | cannot say. He appeared suddenly in the village one brigh! 
May morning, nobody knowing exactly where from, and inquired for 
work ; this he soon found, and was at once marked by the hoaxers, % 
rare game. 

_ About a mile from the village there lived an old cooper, who had in 
his shop several “horses,” as they are called, though it is difficul 
toconceive why. ‘They have four legs, to be sure, but are no mort 
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like a horse than like any other quadruped in Natural History. 
The boys were in the habit of continually annoying the cooper by 
asking him for a loan of one of these horses for a ride. Now if the 
old man had a fault in the world, it was that he got mad very easily in 
the day time, and easier still at night. So one night about eleven 
o'clock, the boys persuaded Giles that it was a fine night for a ride, 
and told him that the old cooper had several horses which he some- 
times let, but that he was a facetious old fellow and would not always 
jet them go at first, but that the only way was to “ hang on ;” and with 
these instructions they packed him off to the cooper’s for a horse. 

“Hillo,” said Giles, as he rapped on the window of the room 
where the cooper and cooperess were enjoying their repose. “ Who's 
there ’” said he, springing from a sound sleep into the middle of the 
floor. “It's me,” was the reply. Now, though this answer was 
perfectly satisfactory to Giles, it was by no means so to his inside 
iriend, the cooper, who, seizing a pair of tongs, repeated the question 
with considerable energy. “I want to get a horse,” said Giles, taking 
this for a part of the old man’s eccentricity. ‘This was too much to 
be borne, and the enraged knight of the es came toward the win- 
dow with uplifted tongs. Prudence suggested a retreat, and Giles 
obeyed the suggestion. Up went the window, and out went the 
cooper, but Fate and long legs both favored Giles, and he saved his 
bacon, though he lost his breath. 

I have room for only one more of his adventures. ‘There was a 
worthy old farmer who was very deaf and very cross, and for some 
reason, which it is difficult to conceive, was generally known by the 
name of “ Wummux,” which title was by no means pleasing to him. 
To this man Giles was dispatched, in the month of May, with a 
bushel bag, to get green corn, being told that he always had it very 
early, and if he was very polite and called him Mr. Wummux, he 
would be sure to get some, but that he was very deaf. ‘Thus instruct- 
ed, Giles undertook the errand, but it liked to have been his last. He 
found the old gentleman, hoe in hand. Placing his mouth close to his 
ear he drew in all his breath for a desperate attempt, and yelled “ Mis- 
ter Wummux,” at the very top of his voice. The old man’s eyes 
flashed fire, but Giles had taken in a fresh supply of wind, and he 
added, “have you got any green corn,” in a scream which that fa- 
mous old town-crier, Stentor, would have died with vexation to hear, 
The rest of the matter he gave rather a confused account of. He 
saw the hoe handle coming straight at him, and he thought it hit 
him, and was moreover strengthened in his opinion by a sore streak 
across his shoulders ; he made one leap to the fence, and as he went 
felt something from behind assist his flight; perhaps it was Fortune 
tugging at the afterpart of his pantaloons, and perhaps it was the old 
man's boot. Giles inclined to the latter opinion. 

From that time his business increased wonderfully—his good nature 
knew no bounds, and the rascality of his tormentors was commensu- 
rate with it. Once or twice somebody tried to persuade him that the 
boys were imposing upon him, but it was of no use. He believed 
them when they told him, and believed the boys when they denied it, 
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and there was the end of it. Invention was racked to find him busi. 
ness. White lamp black, soft soap moulds, strap oil and doves’ milk, 
fresh salt, pocket saw mills, salamander caps, and leather jewsharps, 
were among the various articles which he inquired for from house to 
house, and what was queer, he said, “ Folks never let him have ap 
thing, they were so afraid he'd spile it.” ‘The last I heard of him he 
was seen trudging over the hills with a stone of some ten pounds 
weight, carefully wrapped in brown paper, inquiring for Mr, —~'y 
house, whose roley-boley he had been requested to carry home. 

Poor Giles! | nes, heard of him for a long time, but if he is not 
engaged on some fool's errand or other, itis because he can find no one 
malicious enough to send him. 


THE PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION. 


Srecutative men do not coincide in their comparative estimates of 
the degree of civilization among different nations—of the social and 
moral condition of mankind at different periods of time. ‘There are 
those who find in the present arrangement of society a manifest im- 
provement upon the condition of men in all former ages ; who believe 
that the spirit of change, now at work among the nations, tends up- 
ward—that the progress of mankind is onward. On the other hand, 
suine have discovered a “ golden age” in the past, and see in that an 
“order of things” by which the happiness and true interests of the race 
were more perfectly secured, than they are under the existing state of 
things ; they say, “the present is a mechanical age—mechanical in 
head and heart, as well as in hand; its superiority is that of physical 
condition—of external relation—all is outward and deceptive.” 

They are comparatively few, however, who interest themselves 
either with the history of the past or the spirit of the present. To most 
men, nay, to all, the present is the most important, but to many it is 
the only tine ; the past to them is time no longer, and the future be- 
comes present ere it reaches them; they want “ that large discourse of 
reason, looking before and after,” and are content to engage actively in 
the business of to-day, without asking what has given to society and 
to civilized nations their present diversified relations and pursuits— 
what causes have turned the energies of the present to the channels 
in which they flow—whence are derived the forces and influences now 
at work among men, and whither tends the activity, strife, and progress 
of the present. Few men are conscious of having any direct agency 
in producing the great changes that are continually taking place. Each 
one feels that he is borne onward by a current, whose velocity he does 
not increase, and whose direction he does not alter. On his entrance 
to the world, he finds society, with its Jaws and institutions, already 
established—the conduct and pursuits of men already marked out and 
regulated. In short, he finds the forces and organization of an advai- 
ced state of civilization in full play; his post is assigned him, and 
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he marches on in one of the thousand well-trodden paths of life. 
Who has effected all this? Not his fathers, for they in turn found all 
the springs of society in motion, True, things have somewhat chang- 
ed since they began their course—how, or by whom, they cannot tell. 
Each generation feels, at the outset, that it has received the present 
from a former, and hands it down to the next, in an advanced state. 
Thus, the succeeding growing immediately out of the preceding, all 
are bound together by an unbroken chain, which reaches far back into 
the past. It is the object of this essay to glance at some of the more 
distinct and obvious outlines of this connection. 

In contemplating the character and progress of ancient civilization, 
we are struck with the prominency of some one characteristic feature 
in each of the enlightened nations. Some single idea reigned su- 
preme in the head and heart of the entire population, and has stamped 
is own image upon all of their productions. Each government seems 
io have been based upon some one of the fundamental principles of hu- 
man nature, the gradual and perfect development of which constituted 
their advancement in civilization. ‘The development and harmonizing 
of all the capacities and principles of human nature constitutes the 
highest and most perfect civilization. 

‘The ancient Egyptians are the first, as a nation, who come before 
us possessed of a high degree of cultivation. Although their written 
history is meagre and obscure, giving us only here and there a glimpse 
of some great event, or distinguished character, during their long ex- 
istence, yet they have left to all future ages mute, but impressive re- 
cords, of the distinguishing traits of their character, and the character 
of their civilization. ‘Their monuments are a history, as well as a 
wonder. We are at a loss to decide which excites the greater aston- 
ishment, the knowledge and physical power by which the pyramids 
were erected, or the feelings and sentiments which smal to the 
undertaking ; the former shows their attainments in science—their in- 
tellectual character ; the latter, the principles which governed them— 
their moral character. This part pertains more directly to our subject. 
Reverence, the noblest feeling of our nature, must ever, in one form or 
another, be at the bottom of all organized society ; no government can 
be powerful, nay, can, for any length of time, exist withoutit. An ex- 
cess of this feeling, if we mistake not, was predominant among the 
ancient Egyptians—the animating and directing spirit of their civiliza- 
tion; making them in their worship—because the objects of it were 
unworthy—grossly superstitious. Religion was so inwoven with the 
State as to make them, towards the government, slavishly submissive. 
Their obelisks, temples, and pyramids are lasting monuments alike of 
their subjection and knowledge—in fine, of an almost omnipotent 
superstition. 

Athens was founded by an Egyptian; and the Grecians received 
much of their learning and wisdom from Egypt. Among the Grecians 
100, we find reverence for the state, but also a clearer knowledge of 
the rights of individuals; they worshiped gods less terrible, than 
were the Egyptian divinities; their system of mythology was purer 
and more elevated. A love of the beautiful was the actuating spirit of 
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the Grecian progress; the ¢o xa)vv, in art, in character, in every por 
suit and relation of life, was universally predominant. This principle 
although it has a strong conservative tendency in national affairs, 
its chief power is in stimulating to an individual development. E 
tian civilization was the energies of the nation actuated by one feeling, 
superstition, and directed by the rulers to the same great ends ; conse. 
quently their remains—their monuments—are stupendous and national, 
On the other hand, the progress of the Greeks was the energies of al] 
actuated by one sentiment, love of the beautiful, and directed by indi- 
viduals to a thousand different pursuits ; from them we receive the 
most perfect productions of individual effort, in some one of many dif. 
ferent pursuits. 

Rome was settled by Grecians, and drew from Greece much of her 
civilization ; she united, in a measure, the characteristics of both Egy: 
and Greece. The Roman people were enlightened and possessed o/ 
a strong national spirit. The tendency of all their efforts was the ex- 
tension and supremacy of the Roman name and nation. At all events, 
whether our views of the spirit and character of each of these nations 
has been just, or not, it will be admitted that in Rome was concentra. 
ted whatever of ancient influence is now in activity. She preserved 
the vantage ground, which former ages had gained in their struggles 
towards civilization; she gave still greater vigor to these forces, which 
had exhausted the energies of mighty nations, during long ages past. 
‘To them, was then added another and by far the most powerful civili- 
zing 1 ye Christian religion—an immortal principle of perfection, 
the only element which insures to human society constant progress— 
which proves its claim to an exalted destiny. These principles, as 
yet, had no power except among the Romans. What is now the most 
enlightened portion of fl «lobe, was then, and had been for ages, in 
a state of chaotic barbarisn, ; its inhabitants were free, wandering, har- 
dy, and fierce. ‘The Roman nation fell, scattering among them the 
“wrecks and fragments” of its civilization—it was the mingling of av- 
tagonistic principles. We do not regard the downfall of the Roman 
empire as the extinction of all light, nor the “dark ages” solely as the 
triumph of barbarism ; but rather as the secret progress of the hidden 
embers of the Roman explosion. Ere long, we see feudalism spring- 
ing out of the lap of barbarism, and advancing, at first, with slow and 
convulsive steps to absolute, then to limited monarchy, and finally, © 
republicanism,—as yet, the farthest point in the progress of nations \0 
a perfect civilization. 

There is a class of men who, wrapping themselves in the gloom o 
some particular evil, and looking back upon the brightest spots in the 
past, are wont to mourn over the degeneracy of the times. ‘They ca 
see nothing but evil upon all sides. Doubtless, there may be found in 
many former periods, some single quality which is not bettered in the 
present ; but this is not an age in which some one principle greatly 
predominates ; therefore its relative position or progress cannot be es 
timated by a comparative view of only one of its elements ;—look 
abroad upon a thousand advanced points. 

Never, at any former time, has so large a portion of the world beer 
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enlightened as at present. ‘The rays of a dawning civilization are not 
now confined to a single nation—a light shining but the more brightly 
for surrounding darkness—they illuminate more than two continents, 

opled by very many different nations. ‘Those arbitrary distinctions, 
which have so long shackled the energies, and bound a large part of 
mankind to a degraded condition, here, at least, are broken; and the 
deep-toned mutterings which are wafted to us from across the Atlantic, 
portend a storm, which will sweep away all traces of such distinctions, 
and place men there, as here, upon an equality of political rights and 
privileges. Already the mass of men, everywhere, are better off, po- 
litically, than ever before, and their condition in this respect is still im- 
proving. ‘The paths of honor and distinction are open to all ; success 
in every pursuit awaits the deserving. ‘This state of things has given 
energy to every branch of industry, and is powerful in elevating the 
social condition of mankind ; its legitimate effect may be seen in the 
highly cultivated and improved appearance of the face of the country — 
in the happiness and prosperity of the people. ‘The means of educa- 
tion are not only within the reach of all, but by some nations, most 
backward in other respects, are forced upon all. Knowledge, through 
some of its many avenues, will find entrance to every mind; men can 
no longer be as ignorant as they have been in times past ;—the present 
is eminently an age of mental activity. The religious and moral as- 
pect of the present is such as is becoming to nations who worship the 
true God, and base their laws and government upon the Bible ;—the 
innumerable churches and benevolent institutions, scattered over all 
lands, are true indices of improvement. A spirit of enterprise charac- 
terizes all the movements of the present, animating alike individual and 
organized efforts ; it extends farther in every direction than the spirit 
of conquest with her sword, and is more successful than Roman le- 
gions, in opening the avenues of wealth, and binding “ the uttermost 
parts of the earth” to the influence and prosperity of civilized nations. 
Christianity is coextensive with every other power, and possessed of 
the same indomitable spirit; wherever enterprising commerce may 
send her ships, or lust of gain can penetrate, there too will be found 
the Missionary, sowing the seeds of civilization, and dispensing the 
blessings of eternal life. ‘These are some of the features of the pre- 
sent age, and they prove that it is one of general activity—of rapid 
alvancement, in which all the energies and powers of man—all the 
resources and benefits of nature, are in progress of harmonious de- 
velopment. 

[t is common to attribute all great changes and improvements to this 
or that convulsion and revolution. We believe these to be rather the 
bubbles in the current of human progress, showing its rapidity, or the 
obstacles in its course. ‘The superiority of the present has not been 
produced by the struggles and tumults of any particular age ; nor is it 
the effect of any inherent quality, but it is chiefly owing to the com- 
bined advancement of all former nations; and its obligations are due 
‘0 every period of the past, with which we have shown it to be con- 
nected. Could we, with chemical accuracy, analyze it, and examine 
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each separate element of which it is composed, we should undoubted. 
ly discover many influences and agencies which had their origin in the 
first ages of the world, and having passed through an endless variety 
of combinations and re-combinations, are yet, In new combinations, ac. 
live principles in the complex present—that every age has furnished 
some of the materials of which it is composed ;—still farther, that there 
js no day in the past seemingly the most unimportant—no thought or 
action, the most trivial, but that has had some influence in giving to the 
present its peculiar shape and direction. 
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FAREWELL. 


farewell !—oh! how lonely and cold 
The heart from its fellow turning, 

While gathering grief, and sorrows untold, 
So wildly within are burning! 

Farewell! farewell !—’tis the lover's last word, 
So softly, so lowly spoken, 

While the lingering sob, and moan unheard, 

e Are wrung from the heart-strings broken! 


Farewell! farewell !—'tis the mariner's glee, 
As over the waters dashing 

He leaves his home for the dark roaring sea, 
And the lightning brightly flashing ! 


Farewell! farewell!—'tis the hermit’s last song, 
‘The world and its sorrows leaving, 

As coldly his eye is glancing along 
Its beauties frail and deceiving. 


Farewell! farewell !—'tis the last heaving sigh 
Of brothers forever parting ! 
While slowly and sadly in every eye, 
The tear of regret is starting. 
Farewell! farewell !—from the mother's fond heart, 
The last parting words are gushing, 
When forced from her long-loved idol to part, 
Stern duty her sorrow hushing! 


Farewell ! farewell !—with the dying man's prayer 
"Tis a last fond token given, 

While angels unseen are hovering there, 
To carry the soul to Heaven! 


Farewell! farewell !—life’s pleasures are few, 
For all things are bound to sever, 

But death shall destroy, and death shall renew, 

And parting shall cease forever! 
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CLOUD-LAND. 


* Plant divine, of rarest virtue.”"—Lama. 


Dear, delicious Charles Lamb! “ Poor Keats” himself must yield 
wo thee in the “ silver-throated harmony” of Nature. Purity and sim- 
plicity of soul are thine, and man is inspired from thee to strive for 
tresh Childhood of Heart. @he blessings of that Great thou 
didst so wisely love, are emblematic of thy mission on earth. It was 
to mantle the heart with sweet influences against rude Poverty—to 
“pluck the fang from the serpent-tooth of Grief”—to rest the weary 
in soul. ‘Then peace to thy ashes, Charles Lamb! 

A trip to Cloud-Land! Who has not been there? Who does not 


love to revisit its scenes? Who has not striven to fix firmly in his + 
memory its fleeting phantoms or portray its delicious sensations ? And be 


who has not partially failed?) Yet the remedy is simple and sure. 
Write as you travel, and if you are thus hindered from seeing bright 
visions in their fullest glow, you may at least catch glimpses of sume 
wandering forms before they pass away forever. 

repare then for the journey. Take down your best meerschaum, 
vil fill it from one of those open-mouthed packages hard by. From 
Seafurlatti, if you wish your fancy to speed with active foot—from 
German Meerschaum, S. W., if you would dream dreams. Already 
have you unconsciously assumed a luxurious position. Surrender 
voursell now to the guidance of those active litte habitants of Cloud- 
Lond—tiny elves of smoke, who seem to swarm from out the bowl of 
your pipe, or leap, chase, and tamble each other in hasty glee, from 
the corners of your mouth. You are in a strangely msing mood. 
With surprise, you find your feet, in obedience to the law, carelessly 
perched, level with your head, upon some table, or perchance, upon 
the top of that Olmsted, which blazes at you so fiercely with its single 
eve. An old traveler would now amuse himself in sending out deli- 
cate rings of smoke to eddy and wreath themselves away. In them 
le detects the dim, queer little faces of the Cloud-Land * boys,” with 
itertwisted bodies and strangely-writhing forms, dancing a joyous, el- 
lid measure. But this trifling is soon ended. And lo! the smoker 
moralizeth. Eneireled by snowy clouds, he looketh down with con- 
tempt ineflable on bustling, earthy mortality, and, for the nonce, firmly 
abjureth “ the world’s low cares and lying vanities.” He beholdeth the 
pale student, striving for high rewards and immortal fame—rewards, 
“the wonder of an hour’—fame, which lasteth a brief, college gener- 
“ion ;—one day, listening to the sound of his own eloquent voice and 
thi momentary applause of his classmates, the next, Rin silent in the 
grave; and the smoker meditateth sadly on the vain flower-wreaths of 
knowledge. Most unaccountably, he never considereth them as grapes. 
He looketh upon the dullard, poring over incomprehensibilities, or the 
witling, as he affecteth genius ; and before him riseth up (alas for his 
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imagination !) the idea of a huge alligator, lacerating his own jaws jy 
furious snatches at a bladder, filled with—air. 

At last we are in Cloud-Land. Heavy banks of smoke hide ys 
from the world and leave us alone with the shades that come and go 
before our eyes. We are monarchs—more, we are Autocrats, ay) 
over beings of our own creation! Our subjects approach to do us hom. 
age, and curl about our faces with reverential curiosity. Take care’ 
Let them not come too near, be not too familiar, or you may chance to 
indulge yourself in a cough or an unromantic—sneeze. 

Our subjects still throng around us. Myriads of twisted, bending 
forms unite and wave before our eyes. Their heads are inclined, per. 
haps in homage, and then they jerk themselves back, as if ashamed w 
worship a being of lower earth. But soon they float away and their 

laces are filled by crowds of gigantic, shapeless monsters. Now our 
Finals fancy colonizes new regions. Shadows, dim and silent, toss in 
wild surges around. With half-closed eyes and still delight, we gaze 
upon the strangeness of Cloud-Land. We behold more horrible sights, 
wilder visions than even Robert Montgomery ever conceived ; more 
wonders than Lloratio ever “dreamt of in his philosophy.” But sud- 
denly they float away before a mightier one. He appears, almost en- 
robed in smoke: his vast limbs are dimly defined through the cloud. 
The expression of his face is hidden from us. By the long leaves 
wreathed upon his brow, by the roll in his hands, we recognize the 
Spirit of the Great Pian. Is it Fancy or the Shade that speaks’ 
His voice sounds in solt, sighing tones, like the gentle puffs which jus: 
part from lazy lips. 

“Tam the Universal Friend of Man. I have come from the poet's 
lonely” — 

Ah' what is this? Cloud-Land disappears: the Spirit makes : 
horrible grimace and vanishes, without finishing his speech. Ugh’ 
Your mouth is filled with ashes! Your pipe has gone out! 


The Secundus, who perpetrated that fiendish pun on Tobacco, shoul! 
be compelled to smoke * Anderson's” or “ Yara” forever. He was 


lecturing to an unsophisticated Novus upon the manifold qualities o! 


this Plant of Peace, (as he styled it,) and finally offered to demonstrate 
from Shakspeare, that ‘Tobacco was musical. “ How so?” cried 


tonished Novus. “ Doth not Richard,” replied the wretch, “ mention 


this ‘ weak, pip(ejing time of peace’ ?” Agonized, the Novus rushed, 
sneezing precipitately. Fact! 


It was the Great Piant, which Raleigh, the scholar, the wit, the 
Epicurean, first introduced: which the clergy of Virginia accepted 1! 
payment of their clerical services,—the blessings of earth for dispet- 


sing the blessings of heaven,—to which Newton thought a lady's fi 
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ver might not unworthily minister: which delights the sweet-mouthed 
<enoritas of New Mexico: which agra links with the remem- 
prance of Lamb. Well did he sing the pleasures of 


——"a seat amid the joys 


Of the blest Tobacco Boys.” 


Let not the shade of Cicero blush while we quote: “ Hac (sc. plan- 
ta) adolescentiam alit, senectutem oblectat, secundas res ornat, adver- 
sis perfugium ac solatium prebet, delectat domi, non impedit foris, per- 
noctat nobiscum, peregrinatur, rusticatur.” Then, fill up to the brim 


vour—pipes, (these are temperance days,) and smoke to a sentiment— 
Tonacco! SE-TAP girtw. 


UNCLE JOHN'S RULES FOR COMPOSITION. 


My Uncle John was a man of profound learning ; that is to say, he 
had been through college, had studied law, published a volume of po- 
ems, edited a newspaper, and written for reviews. Owing to the ver- 
satility of his genius, and the possession of a small independence, 
he never continued long in any department of business, but flitted 
about from one occupation to another, as he felt himself moved by 
the whim of the moment. He was always, however, a /:terary man ; 
le read voraciously every new book, as it came from the press; he 
went to all the public lectures, and talked of hardly anything but au- 
thors, theories, works, and criticisms. His pen, moreover, was never 
allowed much of a furlough. He was perpetually in print, somewhere 
or other, as long as he lived. Among other things, he used to write 
extensive biographical notices of almost all the obscure individuals in 
lus neighborhood, whenever they happened to die. It was perfectly 
surprising how many gigantic geniuses had, according to Uncle John’s 
account, silently sprung up and flourished and passed away within the 
circle of his acquaintance, utterly unbeknown to the great mass of 
mankind. ‘ Death, relentless Death, has snatched from earth another 
master-mind—Smith has fallen!!"—such, when he had an obituary 
subject on hand, was the style in which he generally commenced his 
article. Few, I believe, besides himself and his little coterie of friends, 
ever read his productions; consequently his ears were never pained 
by censure, while the compliments of those good-natured acquaint. 
ances, who knew his weak side, and were willing to take advantage 
of it, were liberally bestowed, and gave him inordinate satisfaction. 
It was wicked in me to trifle with him, for never beat in human breast 
a kinder heart than his, as none knew better than I. But I was 
foud of sport, and loved nothing so well as trotting him on his hobby. 
Of his literary powers, I professed the most exalted opinion. I flatter- 
ed his vanity by the most exorbitant and open praise. I pretended to 
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discover new beauties in every thought and every word of his Writings, 
and often, while reading them in his presence, (for | read them nowhere 
else,) asked the loan of his pencil to mark a splendid passage for in. 
sertion into my common-place book. As will be readily guessed, | 
was his prime favorite. He frequently discoursed to me at great length, 
and with no little grandiloquence, on his favorite themes. Once, in 
particular, when | had asked his advice about an essay which | was 
going to write, he gave me the outline of his own system of composi 
tion, in terms nearly as follows. 

“ Before you begin to write, my dear Charley, you ought to be famil. 
iar with certain fixed rules, which every author of the present day 
finds it absolutely necessary to observe. Literature is no longer, as it 
was of yore, the visible thought of great minds poured forth in the na- 
tural, easy flow of unconscious freedom. It has become an intricate 
art, a thing to be studied scientifically, and practiced mechanically. 
Genius is by nature like ‘the wild ass, free ;’ ‘the range of the 
mountains is his pasture ;’ but ‘the spirit of the age’ now gets hold of 
him as soon as he is born, tames him, puts the bit in his mouth, and 
turns him into an obedient, serviceable donkey, Those rude old au. 
thors whose boldness we are forced to admire, even while we despise 
their ignorance of the rules of composition, were like the early naviga- 
tors, who, putting forth in their clumsy barks, upon unknown seas, and 
guessing their way, by the uncertain light of stars, to lands unvisited 
before, teeming with strange fruits and flowers and gems, used to roam 
about from one green island to another, in quest of adventure, to come 
back at last laden with the wondrous wealth of new and beautiful 
worlds. But mystery no longer overhangs the waves—no rich realms 
of Cathay remain to be discovered—old Ocean has become a common 
highway for all the plodding servants of commerce, and the author of 
the present day 1s like the captain of a steamer, who works for wages, 
and shapes his course with mathematical precision by the aid of chro- 
nometer, chart, and sextant. 

“So much by way of introduction, to dispel from your mind all ro- 
mantic notions of literary freedom, and to prepare you for taking 4 
plain, matter-of-fact view of the subject before us. 1 would have you 
then regard the business of the author as a mechanical trade, requiring 
of him who would follow it, not so much the possession of capital, as 
of skill in handling a certain kind of machinery. My purpose will be 
to explain to you what that machinery is, and how it may be most ¢f- 
fectively employed. 

* First, in order to start fair, let me ask what you expect to accom: 
plish by this essay of yours. I shall take it for granted that your ob- 
ject is simply to convey to your readers the idea that you are a very 
extraordinary man. A sensible person, like yourself, could have n0 
other end in view. I commend you for it. You labor for your own 
benetit, not that of other people. You wish to make a grand smpres- 
sion; to have the public call you an‘ original thinker,’ a * master mind, 
or something of that sort. Very well. Now the way to eflect this, 18 
not merely to amuse or instruct, but to astonish, ‘Therefore never let 
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vour reader fully understand you. Play with him, lead him along 
pleasant paths, but never keep company with him long ata time. Soar 
above or sink below his comprehension, at suitable intervals. Remem- 
ber that as ‘no man is a hero to his valet,’ so no writer can be a wonder 
to a reader who clearly sees the meaning of what he has written. On- 
ly contrive to make him believe there is something unfathomable about 
you, something altogether too deep for the sounding-line of his intel- 
lect, and your triumph is achieved ; a triumph, which, by proper care, 
any man of tolerable industry may readily gain. 

“ Your success will depend somewhat on your title, somewhat on 
your subject, and somewhat upon your style. If you wished to 
try your hand at poetry, for instance, | would advise you to entitle 
your performance— Translation from the German.’ If you under- 
stand that language, make a bona fide translation from some poet 
with a hard name. If not, write a few mystical stanzas and give F ot 
the proper heading. Now, / don’t know a word of German, except a 
few proper names, but I flatter myself that 1 have succeeded tolerably 
wellin this species of poetry, notwithstanding. A friend of mine, as 
ignorant of German as I am, used to manufacture the originals and 
publish them side by side with his translations. ‘The only advantage 
you gain by being acquainted with the language, is that you are thereby 
saved the trouble of throwing into your poem an artificial confusion of 
ideas. However, this difficulty is easily got over by practice. 

“ Next to the title just mentioned, the best, perhaps, is ‘ Fragment 
from an unpublished Poem.’ ‘There is something in this beautifully in- 
detinite ; bordering, I may say, on the sublime. For it suggests to the 
reader the idea of a whole poem, interminably long, of which he sees 
only a comparatively brief extract. ‘Thus you get the credit of having 
written, nobody knows how much; and of course you are considered 
a very remarkable man. 

“ Another excellent description of title, is the affectedly simple. It 
matters not what your real subject is, provided it has no connection 
with the title. Itis the contrast between the two which gives your 
poem an air of originality, not otherwise to be obtained. A passionate 
love song On an Old Broomstick, a sacred hymn addressed To a Fly 
in the Cream-pot, a tragic ode To a Piece of Packthread, or a string 
of pathetic verses about the ‘ Butcher of Boylston Market,’ will often 
create considerable sensation. I have known at least one of the ‘ Po- 
ets of America’ to make several decided hits in this way. You see 
how it works. When people perceive that a man can write tolerable 
rhymes under such absurd titles, they argue from what he has 
done, to what he can do, and ‘hope he will be induced,’ for the sake 
of his country’s literature, ‘to attempt some subject more worthy of 
his powers.’ 

“In prose, your title, by itself considered, can seldom be wielded as 
effectively as in poetry. In general, | would say, let it be, if possible, 
enigmatical, otherwise quaint, or else alliterative. 

“The themes of poetry are numberless. | do not know that I can 
give you any rules for selecting them, which will not apply equally 
Well to the subjects of prose, concerning which | shall speak directly. 
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“ Now I think of it, a word on old ballads, which, you know, are gep- 
erally metrical narratives of chivalrous adventure. Having written them 
frequently myself, | can assure you that they may be made with per- 
fect ease. Your point, in writing such things, is to get up a reputation 
for antiquarian learning. ‘The grand rule to be observed here, is to 
spell as badly as possible ; next, besprinkle your verses well with 
goodde broadde swordes,’ ‘ ladyes fairre,’ ‘| trow’s,’ ween’s,’ anda 
few similar expressions, and your ‘old ballad’ will be perfect. 1 shail 
only add, respecting poetry, that the old saying, poeta nasettur, is now 
universally ee to be absurd, unless you choose to construe it lit. 
erally, in which case it is undeniably true. 

“| shall now give you a few directions especially adapted to your 
present wants. If your object were less elevated than it is; if you 
were only desirous of giving entertainment or instruction to others, | 
should say, first hang your mind, like a compass needle, loosely upon 
its pivot, and it will turn to the right sudject of its own accord ; for it 
will settle on the one in which your feelings are most deeply interested, 
on which you have bestowed the most thought, and about which 
you can write most clearly. But in order to produce an unpression, 
by creating a suitable degree of bewilderment and wonder in the 
minds of your readers, it will be advisable for you to hunt up some 
subject with which you are not familiar, or to fix upon one so 
broad and indefinite that neither you nor any one else shall be able to 
comprehend it. Of the former class, I will mention but one example. 
I suppose you have never read ‘ The Faery Queen ;’ | never knew apy- 
body that had. You can hardly employ yourself to better advantage 
than by writing a critical essay upon it. Read half a dozen stanzas, 
nib your pen, and dash away. Begin, perhaps, by expatiating upon 
the delightful emotions with which, in childhood’s sunny days, you 
used to drink in the flowing numbers of your favorite, Spenser. | 
once saw a capital article commencing, as nearly as | remember, in 
the same way. I certainly doubted the writer's veracity, yet I could 
not but admire the boldness of his imagination. Subjects of the sec- 
ond class, however, were always my favorites ; they give so wide a 
range of reflection, and afford, especially to the beginner, so many op- 
portunities for the display of learning. For instance, what think you 
of—An Inquiry into the various Systems of Philosophy, Ancient and 
Modern—The great Movements of the Past and Present Ages—The 
Influence of the Writings of Plato and other Eminent Men—Essay 
on Science and Literature—The Universe—Man, considered Physic: 
ally, Intellectually and Morally ;—1 might mention a thousand subjects 
equally vast and interesting with these, but they will readily occur t 
you, or if not, you can find them in the index of the first magazine 
that falls in your way. 

“Having chosen your theme, your next business will be to mark 
passages of various works for quotation. In doing this, you are allow- 
ed considerable latitude, under one or two restrictions. You must nev 
er fail to quote from Homer, Virgil, Dante, Cervantes, Corneille, Mo- 
liere, Goethe and Schiller, but you are not confined to any particular 
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portions of their writings. | You may mark anything that you think you 
can work into your composition. You are also at liberty to make ex- 
tracts from other authors. I believe you have a volume of French con- 
versational phrases , if not, buy or borrow one, and have it always by 
your side; you wall find it an article of the highest utility. Besides 
the authors | have mentioned, there are several others to whom you 
inust always allude ; but as they have written, for the most part, only 
in our own language, you need not quote them, unless you choose. | 
have in my desk a listof theirnames, of which you can take a copy. 
Among them, as you will see, I have set down Shakspeare, Jonson 
and Milton. Whatever you write, never forget to speak of these three. 
Call the first ‘sweet Will,’ and the second ‘good old Ben,’ it looks 
familiar, and implies that you love them like brothers. 1 ought to have 
told you before, that you are always to go into ecstasies when you men- 
tion Homer. That will prove that you know him by heart. 

“| have now brought you to the starting point. You are a literary 
mechanic, with all your tools about you, and | have already incidentally 
told you how to use them. ‘The nicest part of the work, after all, is 
the finishing off. Respecting this, | can give you a few useful hints. 
Style is a matter of fashion, not, as some suppose, of taste; and Fash- 
ion is as capricious and tyrannical in literature as in dress. You have 
observed the prevailing mania for old Saxon words, a rage lately sprung 
up, and now become universal. When first 1 saw it coming, a few 
years ago, L began to tremble. 1 thought to myself, ‘ Othello’s occupa- 
tion’s gone ;’ for, knowing the transparency of pure old English, and 
supposing it impossible for any man to use it without making himself 
understood, I feared that, as | could not overthrow the fashion, the 
fashion would overthrow me, and with me every other writer who had 
wade ita cardinal principle to avoid perspicuity. Happily, the bane is 
not without an antidote, and I can never sufliciently admire the ingenu- 
ity ot those men who have demonstrated the possibility of using the 
plainest monosyllables in such a way as to render their meaning utterly 
incomprehensible, ‘The process, to be sure, is perfectly simple ; and 
so is the working of a steam engine, when you have once studied it 
out; vetthe glory of an inventor is rather increased than lessened by 
the simplicity of the principles which he was the first to discover. 
You have only to transpose your old English, twist it into rough, mis- 
shapen sentences, then hack these up into disjointed clauses, sprinkle 
in plenty of capitals and italics, and your workmanship will be pro- 
nounced the very perfection of modern style. So you can follow Fash- 
ion, and still, in spite of her, gain your point. You will have your 
‘Old English,’ but then you will have his honest head so turned and 
dizzied that, like a drunken man with thickened tongue, he will not be 
able to speak an intelligible word. 

* Again, in accordance with the usage of our best writers, and for 
the sake of rounding off your periods handsomely, I would have you 
mike frequent reference to ‘the importance of an independent National 
Literalure,’ to ‘old English Literature,’ ‘the Augustan age,’ ‘the age 


of Leo Tenth,’ ‘the Elizabethan age,’ and ‘the age of Louis the 
Fourteenth.’ 
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“One thing more. ‘There is at present in vogue a particular set of 
poetical and philosophical notions, which, like the image on a coin, 
must be imprinted upon every literary production, to give it currency. 
These ideas are embodied in certain technical terms, which | have 
taken pains to note down for my private use. You will find this ist 
in my desk, with the other, and you had better commit it to memory, 
as it will come into constant requisition. Some of the expressions 
contained in it you will have to harp upon incessantly. ‘Take, for ex. 
ample, the following: — Humanity’—‘ inner life’—* social organiza. 
tion’—' the good, the beautiful, the true’—' mission’—‘ earnest’— the 
dignity of man’—' cant’— the ideal’—‘ the masses’— the outward’— 
* work’—' man is so constituted,’ and so forth. I believe I have abou 
ninety of these phrases written down, and am adding to the number 
every day. One great idea remains to be mentioned ; if you get hold 
of that and learn how to manage it well, you will need nothing more. 
I was about to say, to establish your reputation. Force of Will; al- 
ways bow down to that, and worship it; make that your constant theme 
of panegyrick, and only test of nobleness. It needs but half an eve 
to see that a great portion of our modern literature is nothing but the 
production and reproduction, under a thousand different forms, of this 
single idea. Amid the numberless traits of character which now dis- 
play themselves in the hero of fiction, one only seems essential to lis 
perfection. He may be, and commonly is, a robber, seducer, or mur- 
derer, but itis not necessary that he should appear in either of these 
characters ; for the particular form through which his heroism shall be 
manifested, will depend on the judgment of his maker. A lump of clay 
in the hands of the novelist or poet, he may be shaped in ‘ the likeness of 
any thing in heaven above or in the earth beneath or in the water under 
the earth ;’ he is a hero still, for he never fails to possess the essence 
of all heroism, ‘force of will.’ He is bold, inflexible, successful, and 
therefore noble. ‘The same disposition to exalt this quality above those 
better ones, through which alone it can work out good, to which it 
ought to be subservient, and without which it becomes either the dog- 
ged obstinacy of a brute, or the sullen determination of a fiend ,—this 
saine disposition, I say, pervades the philosophical essays of our times. 
It runs through them. You meet it everywhere. Let a man have 
been distinguished in history, no matter how low his appetites, no mat- 
ter how gross his crimes, no matter whether he has figured as an impos- 
tor, atyrant, a bigot, or a murderer—only let his dark form stand ou! 
in the background of the past—it is now the fashion to worship him 
as the embodiment of that sublime idea of which I am speaking; and 
it is by no means uncommon for a generous liberalism to babble of such 
heroes and the Son of Mary in the same breath, and challenge, for al! 
of them, the homage due to men of splendid genius and unconquerable 
will. As I have counseled you to follow the fashions generally, so, i" 
regard to this last, do I especially enjoin the observance of the same rule. 
Neglect it, and you will be neglected yourself. No man can fall ‘be- 
hind the age’ with impunity. ‘To be ‘suspected of being suspected’ o! 
such treason, would ruin you forever.” 
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My uncle finished his remarks with some suggestions applying ex- 
clusively to myself, which I shall decline reporting to the reader. | 
hardly know whether the above directions were all given in earnest or 
not. | am inclined to think they were. | shall not venture to question 
their propriety, as | find myself daily more and more confirmed in the 
opinion that, whether Uncle John’s notions be sound or unsound, they 


are sanctioned in practice by some of the most popular writers of “the 
present Age.” 


Llanberris.” 
had a soft, sweet, musical voice, and a way of “ stating the case” that 
was certainly quite convincing. Our departure for Ireland was indefi- 
nitely postponed. In less than half an hour, Harry and | were com- 
furtably lounging on a jaunting car, and rapidly rattling over the pave- 
ments of the long and narrow street of Bangor. 

A queer, quaint old place is Bangor, with its antiquated, sleepy 
looking shops and houses, drawn up each side of the straggling street, 
like files of drunken soldiers; and its gray, heavy, moldering old ca- 
thedral, which has stood so long, in spite of the vicissitudes of war, the 
ruthless assaults of an impious soldiery, and the ravages of time. lt 
wasa market day, and the country people were coming in with their 
produce and manufactures, to sell or to barter. Here was the stout and 
sturdy yeoman, the man of substance and consequence among his hum- 
bler neighbors, with his strong, sleek horse and well-laden wagon; a 
little further on, came the rough, sorry-looking, much-enduring donkey, 
bending under his bulky panniers, while his master walked slowly at 
his head, and looked down on him with a sympathizing, kindly fellow- 
feeling ; and then a farmer's daughter, ruddy and buxom and gay, came 
trotting along on her lusty little pony, the odious black hat of the Welsh 
wouwen exchanged for a jaunty little bonnet, and her light wicker-basket 
hung gracefully over her arm. She smiles pleasantly as she passes, 
and looks as though she would drop an equestrian courtesy, if any way 
could be invented for accomplishing such a feat. 

Nothing strikes the traveler so forcibly as the continual variety, the 
ever-changing aspects, the novel and surprising effects, of the scenery 
im Wales. In this consists its principal charm, It is this that gives 
it such a bewitching enchantment, that exerts such a powerful and 
irresistible influence over the mind, keeping it constantly under a 
wild and pleasurable excitement of surprised and delighted emo- 
tion. A ride of a few miles transferred us from the quiet streets of 
Bangor, to the stern, romantic valley of Nant Frangon. Here we 
Were ushered into a scene the most solitary, wildly beautiful and 


magnificent. Bold and rugged mountains rose on every side around us. 
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Huge masses of rock, which had lost their hold on their native beds, 
had rolled down the steep and craggy clitls and lay strewed around jp 
shapeless confusion. Deep and black gorges in the sides of the moun. 
tains, marked the path of the fierce and impetuous torrents, as they had 
rushed madly down into the lakes below. A few sheep were browsing 
among the mountain passes, or looking down upon us from the brow of 
some lofty and ragged precipice. A solitary angler was dropping his line 
in a little stream that came tumbling through a defile among the hills, 
while at a little distance a pedestrian artist, reclining under the shadow 
of a cliff, was making a pencil-sketch of the scene; and these were 
the only signs of human existence in all that wild and savage region. 
‘The iron hand of modern improvement had made no impress on those 
wild old mountains, and they remained undisturbed, in their grand and 
solemn majesty, just as they stood on the birth-day of the universe— 
just as they had come from the hand of their Creator. ‘Tradition too 
had thrown around the spot the spell of romance and superstition, 
‘The hardy mountaineer walks hurriedly and timidly by the place where 
the young prince |dwall fell by the hand of his infamous guardian; 
they tell strange tales of the ghost of the murdered man, which they 
think is still hovering around the hollow, and fancy they still hear the 
wailings of the unappeased spirit above the howlings of the storm. 
There is a strange sort of fascination about terror, and most people 
love dearly to be frightened. [| jumped from the jaunting car to pluck 
a flower that grew by the roadside, and pressed it in my note-book for 
a friend across the water. Harry worried our honest driver, who clung 
with fond pertinacity toa belief in the supernatural, with questions and 
observations about the ghost ;—he begged him to try to stir him up, for 
his particular benetit; he never had the pleasure, he said, of meeting 
with a gentleman of the ghostly profession, and hoped he might be in- 
duced to depart from his usual rules, and meet a few friends, in a private 
way, in the daytime. He couldn't of course be expected to show to 
quite so good advantage as he would against a darker background, but 
he was willing to make any reasonable allowance. 

Reluctantly we leit Nant Frangon behind us, and rode rapidly for- 
ward to Capel Curig. ‘The road presents many singular and diversified 
views of rock and valley, deep woods and mountain torrents—wild 
sublimity contrasting with quiet beauty. A sudden turn affords a dis- 
tant view of the rural and picturesque bridge over the Llugwy. |! 
was midsummer, and the water was low in the deep, caverned bed ol 
the river; still the shaggy and shivered rocks, the leaping stream, a0 
the sombre, overhanging woods, formed an assemblage striking and 

culiar; while in the background rose the wild cliffs of Moel Siabo! 
in dark and gloomy grandeur. 

Soon the vale and lake of Capel Curig opened before us; and wht! 
was more to the purpose, just then, more attractive, | must acknowledge. 
than lakes or vales or mountain torrents, a neat, comfortable little 
came into view. ‘There is no need of stopping to prove that a ride 0 
a dozen miles before breakfast, in the cool, bracing air of the hills, has 


direct tendency to give one an appetite. ‘The sight of the inn brovs*! 
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bright and rapturing visions of cakes and coffee, and eggs and trout, on 
we were in a mood to be 


“thinking of scenery, 
About as much, in sooth, 

As a lover thinks of constancy, 
Or an advocate, of truth.” 


But, thanks to our provident host, we were soon in a state of mind to be 
delighted with every thing; and feeling very much as Scrooge did on 
Christmas morning, I strolled out to the rude, rickety litle wooden 
bridge, which crosses the quiet stream behind the garden. A stranger 
had lent me a fishing-pole, with all the paraphernalia of an angler, and 
| dropped my line into the water. ‘The stream was full of fish, but they 
were not in a mood to be caught; so the little rascals would sport around 
the hook, and dart up to the surface of the water, and wink hard with 
one eye, and if they had only had noses and thumbs, it is easy to guess 
what saucy things they would have done. From this litle bridge is 
presented a vast panoramic view, unsurpassed, if not unequaled, in 
Britain, in all that is majestic and grand. Lofty mountains, bold and 
bleak, yet rich in varied and picturesque beauty, rise on every side 
around it. On the one hand are frowning the gray hills of Glyder ; on 
the other rises the dark, lofty peak of Moel Siabod, while directly in 
front, are seen in the distance the misty and cloud-capped summits of 
Snowdon. 

From Capel Curig the road gradually ascended, as we approached 
the Pass of Llanberris. We rode along under the shadow of beetling 
crags, and on the edge of lofty precipices ; while below, yreen and fer- 
tile meadows were spread out, in delightlul contrast with the bleak and 
rugged cliffs that towered above them. Looking down (rom some lofty 
elevation, we could discern the neatly thatched, white-washed cottages 
of the Welsh peasantry, dotting the landscape, and presenting an ap- 
pearance of cheerfulness and home comlort, which their iuternal aspect 
might very likely have belied. In a wild and solitary spot, just at the 
entrance to the Pass, stood a miserable looking inn, bearmg the eupho- 
nous name of * Penygruyd.’ Our attention was called to the word as 
an etymological curiosity ; for strange and dissonant as the Welsh lan- 
guage is, this certainly puzzled me more than anything | had previously 
met with. How singularly a nation’s language seems to be affected by 
the external characteristics of the country—an influcnce or correspond- 
ence which can be clearly and distinctly traced all the world over, 
irom the gruff and grating gutturals of the home of the grizzly bear, to 
the soit, mellow tones that fall on the ear like the strains of sweet mu- 
sic, from the regions of orange-groves, spices and palms. 

In wildness, sublimity, and gloomy grandeur, nothing can exceed the 
Pass of Llanberris. ‘The hills seem to have been reft open, in some 
grand convulsion of nature. Bare, bleak precipices rise thousands of 
leet, each side of the narrow defile. Kough, craggy rocks jut out over 
the carriage-way, and look down frowningly on the traveler below, 
Naked, massy ridges raise their natural barriers against the sky, and the 
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steep, indented cliffs, gray and time-worn, cast their gloomy shadows 
into the valley. A world of solitude stretched out before us, stam 
with startling and majestic characters by an omnipotent hand. And 
this deep and rugged pass, where all was now so still and peaceful, had 
been the scene of many a wild and thrilling adventure, of many a dark 
and bloody crime. Here too, the fierce warriors of feudal times had 
mingled in wild and desperate conflict, and here, among these y 
glens and mountain-passes, the brave old Britons had mustered their 
forces against the Norman, under the banner of the great Llewellyn, 
For seven miles the road winds through this dark and savage region, 
a scenery ever varying in form and appearance, yet ever the same in 
its chief characteristic—a sublime, imposing, almost terrific, grandeur, 
At length, a turn in the road brought in view the end of the Pass. On 
the terminal cliff rose the solitary tower of a ruined castle ; while be- 
yond lay the green, fertile vale of Llanberris. ‘The eye, wearied with 
the rough and rugged sterility of the rocky crags, dwelt with delight 
on the opening prospect, as it faded into distant and softening vistas; 
the wild sublimity of the mountains melting into the gentle beauty of 
the valley. ‘The driver snapped his whip, and in a few minutes we 
stopped at the little yellow inn at the foot of Snowdon. Every thing 
about the place had a quiet and domestic look ; you might easily have 
mistaken it for a country farm-house. A hen, with a little brood of 
chickens, were picking up the crumbs about the door, and a vain cox- 
comb of a peacock was spreading his dorsal glories in the sun. Bun- 
dles of fagots were piled up around the yard; fishing-poles leaned 
against the garden wall, and the garden itself, with its rows of man- 
golds and tulips and roses, and a bright little stream rippling among 
them, lay smiling under the parlor window. The great white house- 
dog came fawning round, with the air of an old acquaintance ; and, in- 
deed, | have noticed that large dogs have always, as a general thing, 
seemed to have a kind of fellow-feeling for me. 1 found an old thumb- 
worn guide-book lying on the table, and looked to see what it could 
tell me of the old castle of Dolbadern, which, centuries ago, had guard- 
ed the entrance to the Pass. | always had a fondness for ruins, those 
inspiring old memorials and venerable relics, which link the busy pre- 
sent with the dim and dreamy past. ‘Time seems to have flung around 
them a kind of hallowing beauty, as if half relentiug the ruin he has 
wrought. I had determined to visit the dilapidated and picturesque old 
tower, when I first got a glimpse of it, in the opening of the pass; and/ 
asked Harry toaccompany me. But he had other business on his hands 
just then, and he begged to be excused. He had been out on a little 
exploring expedition on his own account, he told me, and had discover- 
ed that there was capital fishing in the streams around the house ; and, 
moreover, the landlord had told him there was a juvenile Niagara at the 
base of the mountain ; so, if | had a taste for old castles, and such rub- 
bish, I must be content to enjoy them alone. On the whole, I was glad 
that he had determined to investigate the water-power of the valley, 
for I preferred to go alone; and with a happy consciousness of sv 
rior judgment, | started for Dolbadern castle. It was farther than | 
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first supposed. I asked a ragged little urchin, who | met on the road, 
if he could guide me by some shorter path, across the meadows. He 

stared at me, and shook his head, and | saw that he could not speak a 
word of English. With what a strange tenacity these Welsh cling to 

their rough and strong old language! ‘The boy fumbled round among 
his rags, and thrusting his hand down into a deep, labyrinthine pocket, 

pulled out some beautiful specimens of spar, from the mines. | gave 

him a shilling for the lot, and he scampered off in great glee, leaving 
me alone again. Soon met a hoary-headed peasant, toiling along un- 
der a burthen of fagots, looking very like the pictures of Christian in 
the Pilgrim's Progress, tottering under the weight of his sins. With 
that civility and courtesy which uniformly characterize the lower or- 
ders of the country, the old man directed me to a narrow path across 
the fields. It led directly to the foot of the cliff on which the now 
solitary tower was standing, and clambering up the steep acclivity, I 

sat down to rest among the ruins. 

Dolbadern was the strongest of those fortresses which in feudal 
times had guarded the mountain-passes into Anglesia and Caernarvon. 
The situation was singularly picturesque. 1t stood on a bold and lofty 
rock on the borders of the beautiful lake of Llanberris. Rude and 
craggy mountains towered on every side around it, while the green 
and peaceful valley lay slumbering below. ‘Lhe ruins were spread 
over the entire summit of the steep, projecting cliff. A single tower, 
nearly a hundred feet in height, was all that now remained of the once 
impregnable fortress. It was in this tower, in its deepest and darkest 
dungeon, that Prince Owen the Red was held captive for twenty-eight 
vears, by his brother, the last Llewellyn. He had united with a 
younger brother, in a treasonable conspiracy against the throne, and 
here he paid the penalty of his crime. A spiral stairway wound round 
the time-dismantled walls, and I climbed up carefully over the loose 
and broken steps, steadying myself by the ivy vines which ran in wild 
aud luxurious confusion over the ruins. ‘There was little in the scene 
to remind the stranger of those feudal conflicts and that mad ferocity 
which had once distracted this peaceful valley. A landscape, wild 
and stern, in its rare and peculiar beauty, was spread out before me. 
Snowdon, once the beloved resort of the princes of the land, now 
lonely and deserted, reared its purple peaks in gloomy grandeur against 
the sky ; quiet and pleasant little hamlets were nestling among the 
valleys; the wildcrags of the Pass frowned darkly in the distance, and 
the silvery lake was spread out at my feet. Every thing was calm, 
and quiet, and peaceful ; and, as if in derision of its ancient terrors, an 
amiable old cow was reclining at the very foot of the once dreaded don- 
jon. Times had changed sadly with the old castle of Dolbadern, since 
the days of chivalry and romance, when Llewellyn, with his train of no- 
bles, was wont to resort to its lordly towers ; when often, under its now 
ruined walls, as Spenser tells us, 

The spearman heard the bugle-horn, 
When cheerily smiled the morn ; 
And many a brach and many a hound 
Obey'd Liewellyn’s horn. 
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It would have been interesting to trace the causes which had wrough; 
such a transforming influence on the character and spirit of the people 
of Wales, once the lordly masters of the soil, bold, turbulent, impety. 
ous, and independent, now a peaceful, honest, loyal peasantry ; feeling 
no stimulus to exertion beyond that of their daily wants; their desires 
and their hopes conforming themselves to the narrow scale of regular 
toils and humble employments. But the day was rapidly slipping away, 
and I concluded not to do it. So | plucked a leaf of the ivy that clam. 
bered over the highest point of the wall, and carefully descending the 
dangerous stairway, returned again to the inn. My friend was impa- 
tiently waiting my arrival ; in a moment, traveling-coats were adjusted, 
cigars were lighted, and we were on the road to Caernarvon. The 
little wretch of whom | had purchased the crystals, had evidently spread 
the report that minerals were at a premium; troops of wild, ragged 
little rascals came rushing out after us, holding up their specimens in 
their dirty fists, and splitting their throats with their villainous yellings. 


* Jolly Jove, the cloud compelling, high on hoar Olympus dwelling, 
Had he heard such horrid yelling, would have tumbled from his throne, 
Terror-stricken at the tumult, would have tumbled from his throne.” 


It was growing late when we reached Caernarvon, and we pro- 
ceeded at once to visit its celebrated castle. 1 was disappointed in 
its appearance. ‘There was, it is true, much that was striking and 
grand in the ample and majestic proportions of this colossal castle, 
But the realities of the present were brought in strange and ludicrous 
juxtaposition with the poetry of the past. Fishing-sloops and coasters 
were lying under the walls ; barrels and boxes were piled up against 
the gray old towers ; lamp-oil and molasses mingled with chivalry and 
romance. “Show you the castle, sir? show you the castle? Look 
out for that dray, sir. Pull the bell, and the woman will come. Shil- 
ling, please, sir—thankee, sir—here comes the woman, sir.” ‘The 
heavy door of the castle closed behind us, and shut out something of 
the work-a-day world. Still it seemed to me to smell of turpentine 
and lumber, and I vainly strove to recall the beauty and magnificence 
which had surrounded it, in the chivalrous days of the Norman con- 
queror. It is a vast irregular structure, covering more than an acre in 
extent, and was built by Edward I., with a view to overawe his con- 
quered but turbulent subjects. How well it answered the purpose, 
on | be surmised from the fact, that they one day took it by assault, 
and hung the governor out of the window. It now serves only as 
wonder for the modern architect, and a means of support to the old 
woman at the gate. The turrets rise majestically over the embattled 
parapet, and the whole has an air of forlorn grandeur, mingled with 
massy strength. I ascended the lofty eagle tower, whose ivy-mantled 
walls are now fast yielding to the assaults of time. ‘The guide pointed 
out the room where the unfortunate Edward II., the first Prince of 
Wales, was born. With considerable difficulty I knocked out a piece 
of the hard Roman cement, as a memento, and flung it at a couple of 
belligerent cats, from the top of the tower. As we descended into the 
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tennis court, our attention was directed to a gloomy looking iron-barred 
Jungeon at the base of the tower. I kneeled down and looked through 
the gratings. It was dismal and dark, but 1 could just discern a hu- 
man skull lying on the floor. It might have been the last mouldering 
remains of some miserable prisoner, who had breathed out his life 
there, a victim of feudal violence and revenge. Yes, it might have 
been so; but it looked to me precisely as if it had been put there for 
eflect. [| had not yet forgotten the turpentine and molasses. 


‘The shades of evening were gathering around us as we again ap- 
proached the old see of Bangor. 1 descended from the carriage and 
walked slowly towards the town. The warm, rich light of a summer's 
sunset illumined the hill-tops, and bathed valley and glen in a soft and 
mellow beauty. ‘The distant mountains appeared vaster in their dim- 
ness, and the silver Menai was adorned with a milder and gentler 
beauty. ‘The gray spire of the old cathedral and the ivy-clad walls 
of Beaumaris castle seemed to have become enshrouded in a more 
holy and reverential gloom. I walked leisurely along, musing on the 
wild glory of the past and the quiet beauty of a present, and entered 
ihe town just as the last pencilings of twilight were fading from the 
clouds that encircled the misty summit of Snowdon. So ended ‘a day 
in Wales.’ 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 


W> have often wondered how those, like most of our readers, who fare sumptuously 
every day at the literary banquet spread out for them by our cherished Alma Mater, 
could manifest so much impatience and greediness to devour our humble Maga, which 
consists of mere crums that fall from the other Table, or picked bones (Division Pro- 
ductions) left at the conclusion of its liberal feast. Of course, those who live outside 
these classic shades, and enjoy not the privileges that the dwellers here do, with hun- 
ver for their best sauce, might be expected to snatch at anything that will satisfy 
their cravings, however coarse and unpalatable. And on a second thought, we even 
~ee a reason also for the impatience of the first mentioned class. ‘Those who are fed 
altogether on dainties soon come to loathe them, and long after more common food. 
On the same principle, then, we suppose, your alderman-fed minds turn with relish to 
tie unimviting course it may be that we dish up for them. Or, perhaps, they philoso- 
plize upon the subject, and make a meal from our humble food, that they may return 
witha keener zest to their accustomed fare. But, be that as it may, we claim to give 
tus tnoath a helyday dinner, inasmuch as we have served up a sort of dessert in the 
shape of the fine arts. We place this first in the course, according to a good old English 
custom, which is to commence with the lightest and most easily digested, and thence 
proceed to the more substantial. We beg of our readers, however, not to partake so 
bountifully of this, as to cloy their appetite for what follows. We know it is dangerous 
to begin with a dainty, such as we now offer, for the reason that it requires so much 
better an after-course. Whether we have succeeded in obtaining such a course, mod- 
esty forbids us to say. We at least hope it will not fall behind what can reasonably be 
expected. At any rate, we shall speak freely of the portrait, for it is not our genius 
that we praise, but our liberality ; and this, in a bargain like that between our readers 
and us, we have living examples, in the editorial corps, for unblushingly publishing 
‘rom the house-tops. We have run no express to Halifax, of which we can 
boast and claim favor from our subscribers and the public ; but we have to the land of 
(he fine aris, and publish therefrom the very latest production, in advance of all co- 
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temporaries. We have not leagued ourselves with any evil spirits to accomplish oy 
re but we have with certain agents and embassadors of the graces. We have ey. 
countered no opposition from the elements to frustrate our plans, but we have from 
certain avaricious desires to which human nature is subject. e failed in the att 

to get up a portrait for our volume in the manner that all other portraits have been gx 
up, viz. by subscriptions for copies enough to pay the whole expense, and leave {ree x 
many as would be required for the magazine. But we were not to be put down w. 
After having encountered dangers to life and limb in the aforementioned enterpns, 
we took the responsibility upon our own hands, and here we give the result. We bo» 
our subscribers will appreciate our endeavors to benefit and please them, and taki 
the will for the deed, excuse our shortcomings (if we have any) in that respect. 


We have not room in this number for the accustomed extracts from the journal of 
our conclave. We cannot, however, deny our readers and ourselves the pleasure of 
nting some account of the more recent “ movements and doings” of its member. 
King Jow! has abdicated the throne, though by particular request he still continues t 
render his valuable assistance to the club. He seems to have become thoroughly con. 
vinced of the unsatisfying nature of human power, and, like Charles V. of Germany, 
he gladly renounced its cares and responsibilities. Ele will read you an homily, a ful 
hour in length, upon the vanity of human wishes and grandeur, of which he tells you 
he can speak from experience. In contrast with the troubles and vexations of 
public life, he delights to dwell on the happy, quiet, and tranquil enjoyment of a private 
station ; and he has committed to memory Horace’s ode upon the subject, so perfect\y, 
that he can repeat it backwards or forwards without the least stammering or hesitan:) 
He expresses a thorough contempt for public fame, so uncertain and so unjust. It », 
he says, a candle uncovered and exposed to the night wind, which may be seen at. 
distance it is true, but then is liable at any moment to be blown out ; while, on the 
other hand, the reputation of a private man is like the same candle in a lantern, though 
not #0 conspicuous, yet so protected as to have little danger of being extinguished. 

Hal has been so busy, L suppose, reading the favors then received that he has not 
attended a single meeting of the club since St. Valentine's Day. He thinks he has 
received some of the tenderest and most touching little verses that the English |ao- 
guage i capable of expressing, which he wished to inflict upon our readers, but wes 
prevented by the unsusceptibleness of the other Editors. It is really a treat, though, 
to hear Hal talk about the ladies. He boasts of having obtained such expertness ia 
the wear, that he can tell, by a single glance, their position and character. He 
says the true fons are known by their firm step and indifferent carriage ; they have 
the boldness of soldiers, and stand your gaze with unflushed cheeks and eyes as cold 
as winter snows on a New England mountain; al! which seems to assert, ‘ don't think 
yourself particularly worthy of my notice.’ ‘The commonalty he distinguishes by 
their flauntiness of dress and affected demureness, too arch for the merest novice to 
mistake for modesty. One trait of this affectation he calls the most provoking of all 
It is a custom with them to cast a thick, green gauze veil before their face, when about 
six paces distant from you; which, no doubt, he contends, is intended to attract the no- 
tice they would otherwise escape ; but which kind of taking the veil he seems to con- 
sider decidedly none-ish. Again he recognizes his special favorites, the rosy-cheeked 
country girls, by their tunid glances and sudden blushes, which shows them conscious 
of being criticised, from the color of their eyes to the turn of their ankles. 

Of the rest of our body, we can only say, that Hotspur has left town, for parts un- 
known ; that Bardolph keeps the usual even tenor of his way; and that Lean Jack 
has altogether abjured punning. It is true, the plant reformation is of slow growth a 
his case, as well as others. You could hardly expect him to break off at once. 
those who know him best, say there is a decided change for the better. ‘The last pur 
he was heard to utter, was when he expressed his determination to abstain for the 
future—for he said he had become convinced it was blasphemous, since it was taking 
the ‘ name of things in vane.’ 


Nos. V and VI, Vol. V, of “ The Nassau Monthly,” ha ~ 
reputation of this College periodical. u Monthly,’’ have been received, and fully sustain the grow 


Vhen shall we meet again,” received too late for insertion in this number, but shall appear in t 
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